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HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you do not know or could not 


that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the suggestions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. 
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6, PA. 


EH. BEER & CO., INC. 
GRAIN 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Board of Trade. 


Members — 


J. Younge Grain 
Company 
RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 
28 BOARD OF TRADE PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


O., Inc. 


Solicits Your Peoria Business eww. DEWEY « sons eo 


Cc. ign Your Corn to Us CONSIGN TO DEWEY 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS PEORIA 


American Elevator & Grain Division 


Russell Miller Milling Company 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


Lewis Grain Corp. 


A good firm to consign to 
Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 
BUFFALO NEW YORK 


Wood Grain Corp. 


CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE 
BUFFALO, 2, N. Y. 


INC. 


Mention When you write to J. G. McKILLEN, 
This any of our Adver- RECEIVERS 
tisers; you'll get a Consignments a Specialty 
Journal prompt reply. BUFFALO NEW YORK 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. #22, 32: 
@ @e STOCKS — BONDS 

2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, 11. COTTON — BUTTER 
“70 years of continuous service in the grain trade” EGGS—PROVISIONS 


CIPHER CODES) | CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock: 


Robinsons Citer, Code, Heathers se 20292 30 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Soo SAE GY Ea PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 
Baltimore, Export Cable Code... a 7800 RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
All prices are f. o. b. Chicago MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
Se ee Oana TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS e ENID @e KANSAS CITY e OMAHA 


Your Oat Growers.... 


e@ More Bushels per Acre e More Feed for Stock and Poultry 
e@ Higher Quality Oats e Extra Dollars from Their Oat Crop 


By Raising These New Varieties - - 
TAMA, BOONE, VICLAND, VIKOTA, CONTROL or MARION 


Resistant to Rusts and Smuts 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY (‘chicago ilincis, 


Continuous Buyers of Oats, Wheat, Corn, Barley 


The GREAeaALERS. JOURNAL 


Chamber of Commerce 


ve Members 


SATISFACTORY SERVICE IN EVERY BRANCH 
OF THE GRAIN BUSINESS 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 


Any Grade 
Any Quantity — Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


INCORPORATED 


_ Minneapolis 
and All Principal Terminal Markets 


Personal Attention Plus Experienced Supervision 
Given Every Consignment 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F, J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. Car Load 
Board of Trade Kansas City, Mo. Grain Tables 


Eighth ecition of wires ee net — 

* Tables, extended to show bushels in larg- 
Operating est carloads, shows the following range 
of reductions of pounds to paabels) by 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” PEE Dee eee 
20,000 to ky aie Ibs. to bushels of = Ibs. 


20,000 
10,200,000 BUSHELS 20, ‘000 "" 118,950 " " 3 
oe a 140.359 a " " ri * 
Modern Fireproof Storage Pounds in red ink; bushels in black, 48 


ginal Index. Shipping Weight, 12 ozs. 


Price $2.50 plus postage 
fELEAUUGUGUREOUOOONONEOGHUAOONOATININOTHTHTNTTNAIP 


MOORE-SEAVER 5 oe a te oe 


GR CO. 327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
BOARD OF TRADE There is no better time to ad- 
KANSAS CITY, MO. |), CAPACITY vertise than the present. Bet- 
i —— = ter start before your com- 
petitor. Write the JOURNAL 
today. 


Don’t Take Your Freedom for Granted 


GUARD IT WITH WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
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You will want the Sidney Catalog in your files for permanent 
reference. A copy is yours for the asking, and Sidney En- 
gineers will gladly assist you in working out your problems. 


SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY CO. 
Sidney, Ohio 


Grain Shipping 
RECORD OF CARS SHIPPED facili- 

oOo ee, tates keeping a complete record of 

each car of grain shipped from any 


station, or to any firm. It has the 
following column headings: Date Sold, Date Shipped, Car Number, 
Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, Grade Sold, Their In- 
spection, Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight Bushels, Destina- 
tion Bushels, Over, Short, Price, Amount Freight, Other Charges, 
Remarks. Book contains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 
M/ox12 inches, with spaces for recording 2,320 carloads. Well bound 
in heavy black pebble cloth with red keratol back and corners. 
Shipping weight, 2!/2 Ibs. Order Form 385. Price $2.75, plus postage. 


SALES, SHIPMENTS AND RETURNS. Is designed to save time and 
prevent errors. Left hand pages are ruled for information regarding 
"Sales'' and "Shipments"; right hand pages for "'Returns.'' Column 
headings provide spaces for complete records of each transaction 
on one line. Book contains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 
1034x16 inches, with 8-page index. Spaces provided for recordin 
2,200 cars. Bound in heavy canvas with keratol corners. Weight, 3%, 
Ibs. Order Form I4AA. Price $3.45, plus postage. 


GRAIN SHIPPING LEDGER for keeping a complete record of 4,000 
carloads. Facing pages are given to each firm to whom you ship. 
Book contains 80 double poses of ledger paper with 16-page index 
size 10'/.x1534 inches, well bound with black cloth covers and keratol 
back and corners. Weight, 4 Ibs. Order Form 24. Price $3.85, 
plus postage. 


SHIPPERS RECORD BOOK is designed to reduce labor in handling 
grain shipping accounts. It provides spaces for a complete record 
of each car shipped. Its 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 
94x12 inches, provide spaces for 2,320 carloads. Wide columns 
provide for the complete record of all important facts of each 
shipment. Bound in heavy black cloth with keratol back and corners. 
Shipping weight, 2!/ Ibs. Order Form 20. Price, $2.75, plus postage. 
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CONSOLIDATED 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


You should anticipate your needs on grain 
elevator and feed mill machinery and repairs, 
and place your orders NOW. Priority delays 
make it impossible to insure quick shipment, 
but if your order is placed now, every effort 
will be made to get the equipment to you when 
you want it. And when you order 


SIDNEY 


grain elevator and feed mill machinery, you 
are purchasing equipment which has been giv- 
ing satisfaction for over 50 years, equipment 
which has been improved to meet the demands 
of changing conditions, keeping the Sidney 
Line abreast of and ahead of present day re- 
quirements. 


The Sidney Traveling Truck Dump (illus- 
trated) contains many new and improved fea- 
tures. Sturdily built, easily installed; eco- 
nomical in operation. 


CORNULATOR 


Ball 


Bearings Regulation 


Adjustable While Running 


more ‘fine chick’ 


Boosts supply of fine stocks for ‘starters,’ 
‘developers’ and scratch grains — reduces the 
loss ordinarily suffered in making them 

Small space, power and attention in reducing 
corn, barley, durum wheat, rye, peas, milo, 
kaffir, millet, etc., for ‘springtime’ trade 

Simple, safe — inexpensive to buy, to install. 


Ask for Catalog J-167. 
S. HOWES CO., INC., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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ATTENTIONS| | 22222: 
| ing adver- 


Saas oat 
. tion rain 
Hammer Mill Belts ered 
. . Journ als 
Immediate Delivery Consoli- 
Seiad: By 
so Oing 

WHITE STAR . you help 
MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO., Inc. oth your- 

eo yee self and the CHALMERS & BORTON 
211 N. St. Francis St., Wichita, Kans. pub lica- Contractors ond Engineers 
Phone 5-8531 tion. 


Hutchinson, Kansas 


Equipped with 
Four Stewart 
Link-Belt 
Grain Car 
Unloaders 


Capacity 
5,000,000 
Bushels 


=, Sr abi Yi stan 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


JOHN S. METCALF Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Bones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 
1012 Baltimore Ave. — -— Kansas City, Mo. 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators Feed and Flour Mills Malting Plants 


MILLER MALTING COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Complete Malt Plant Including 
Elevator—Kiln House—Germinating Compartments 
Designed and constructed by us. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF 


Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— 
Flour Mills—Coal Pockets 


Ibberson Efficiency |HOGENSON 


Saves Money ae ce ena 
Builders of: Grain Elevators 


Elevators, Feed Mill r es 

RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. Feed Mills a DeuoT ae petit 

2806 Taylor Street Omaha, Neb. Seed Plants Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Coal Plants 


Repairing and Remodeling 


T.E.1BBERSON CO. 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


POLK SYSTEM 


CONCRETE STORAGES 
POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. 
Fort Branch, Indiana 
Designers — Contractors 


When writing advertisers men- 
tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
solidated. By so doing you help 
BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND both yourself and the publication. 

STAMPS 


a a 
CONFIRMATION BLANKS MUL SAY ITS 
Simple—Complete—Safe HANDY PROTECTION 
sive errors, use triplicating confirmation blanks. You retain 
tissue copy, sign original and duplicate and send to customer. 
POO ere taceuthalocuantvetiyiead protects yon angiart GRAIN DUST! 
expensive misinterpretation of your trades. 


To avoid trade disputes, and differences and prevent expen- 
He signs ard returns one. 
Use of these confirmations makes for safer business and surer 


profits. Spacer provided for recording all essential conditions DUPOR No. 1 is worn over nose 
of each trade. only. Doesn’t interfere with eating 
Fifty confirmations in triplicate, bound with pressboard and or talking. For best protection 
wire stitched, size 5%4x8”. nee neues plosed and preane 
° : rough nose as nature intended. 
Dedes from No. 6 CB. Price 85c at Chicago. Easy to wear as pair of glasses. 
ree Copies to One Address $2.25 plus postage Weighs only 1 ounce. 
: GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Sample sent postpaid for $1.00 
Consolidated 
327 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO H. S. COVER 


74 Chippewa St. South Bend, Ind. 


In the entire history of the grain trade there never has 
been a more opportune time than now to sell an elevator. 
The increasing demand for grain storage space places a 
premium on all elevators. 


If you want to sell your elevator now is the time to do it. 
Let the grain trade know about it through the “Elevator 
for Sale” columns of the Journals. 


Send us complete details, we will condense into an adver- 
tisement and submit for your approval. The cost is but 
25c per type line each insertion. Four consecutive inser- 
tions earn an attractive discount for cash with order. 


The quicker you get your offer before the trade the earlier 
the sale will be made. Write at once. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


: Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


INDIANA ELEVATOR For Sale or Lease; 
good retail trade and all coal business you want. 
Address 91U20, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 
4, Ill. 


WE OFFER our business property at Myrtle, 
lll., consisting of a grain elevator, scales and 
office, lumber, coal and cement sheds. A real 
opportunity at a country station. Holcomb- 
Dutton Lumber Co., Sycamore, II. 


INDIANA—Elevator fully equipped with new, 
modern machinery for handling grain, seeds; 
custom grinding and mixing; grain storage 6,500 
bus.; 20 ton sacked feed floor space; good farm- 
ing community; good coal and tile business. 
Price $7,500. Address 91Y1, Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Chicago 4, IIl. 


FOR SALE—Grain and bean elevator, located 
in the Thumb of Michigan, bean and dairy sec- 
tion. Feeds, builders’ supplies, and modern coal 
yard. Price $18,000 for plant and real estate. 
Will sell on terms if interested. Reason for sale 
poor health. Address 92A8, Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Chicago 4, Il. 


OKLAHOMA—HElevator for sale. 15,000 bus. 
All new machinery; sheller; cleaner; truck lift; 
man lift; J. B. mill, 50 hp. motor; one ton batch 
mixer; molasses mixer and vat, 1% cars ca- 
pacity. Custom grinding over $200 per month; 
retail sales over $100 per day. Nice set-up, no 


fooling. Act quick. Address 91Z5, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 
ILLINOIS ELEVATOR, feed mill and feed 


business for sale. Coal business with equipment 
and trucks optional. Located in city of Ke- 
wanee, Henry County, Ill., 16,000 population; in 
midst of rich agricultural and stock raising 
community. Owner recently deceased and heirs 
desirous of disposing of property. Leo Cava- 
naugh, 1103 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 


(LON OE ET CE POLE IE SA ALE ISLE ET ELE ADEA ELEN TIR 


INTRANSIT GRINDING 


WANTED TO DO—Intransit grain grinding. 
Located on main Soo Line R.R. between Chicago 
and Minneapolis, or Duluth. Rounds Metcalf 
Mill and Elevator, Amherst, Wis. 


STOP! READ! THINK! One advertiser 
writes, ‘‘Your service brought me 24 replies.” 


We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 
now. 


i 


i 
oe 


FEED MILL WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY or rent feed store or mill 
in New England or New York. Address 91X5, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


: 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FOR SALE—General store; 6 modern apart- 
ments in one bldg. Carry approx. $8,000 stock. 
Bldg. $17,000. Located in good dairy section. 
Christman Red & White, Tony, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Up and going flour, feed and 
grain business, enjoying best year of 36 con- 
tinuous operation. Little competition in city of 
50,000. 95% cash business. Best supply con- 
nections. An unusual opportunity for an unre- 
stricted business. Can be bought with or with- 
out real estate. Address 92A6, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago 4, III: 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Two men, one as partner in coun- 
try elevator; not afraid of work; one as book- 
keeper with coal yard experience. Busenbark 
Grain Co., Crawfordsville, Ind. 


WANTED—Good reliable millwright, 
employment, no lost time. Don’t apply unless 
you are over the draft age. Give full particu- 
lars and state salary wanted. Address Hoosier, 
92A2, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


steady 


WANTED—Experienced graduate nutritionist 
familiar with formulas; also capable of handling 
production. Must be draft exempt. State sal- 
ary, experience, age. Give references. Address 
92A4, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


WANTED—Noywy, or as the postwar readjust- 
ment period arrives: several men from 25 to 40 
in office departments, sales, manufacturing, en- 
gineering, purchasing and accounting; and in 
the field as junior and division supervisors. 
Kasco Mills, Inc., 500 Richardson Bldg., Toledo 
4, Ohio. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 414x7 inches, $2.75 per hundred, or 500, 
$12.00 plus postage. Seed size 3144x5%4 ins., per 
hundred $2.00 plus postage. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IIl. 


A Trial Order 


Groce? JOURNALS 


CONSOLIDATED 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


A_MERGER OF 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN TRADE 
THE GRAIN WORLD 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Gentlemen :—I wish to try the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated to learn if I can get any helpful suggestions from the opinions, 
practices and experiences of other grain and feed dealers. 


find Two Dollars for one year. 
Name of Firm 


Capacity of Elevator 


Staté. Lovee ee 


Use Universal Grain Code and reduce your Tolls 


Post-Ottitese as 


Enclosed please 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED position as manager grain and 
feed elevator. 5 yrs. experience. Prefer western 
Indiana or eastern Illinois. References. Address 
91Q4, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, 4. Ill. 


PERMANENT JOB for a draft free man. Su- 
perintendent and salesman, elevator county 
town, steady job, good schools and 
churches, good living conditions. Give refer- 
ences first letter. Address 91S1, Grain & Feed 
Jeurnals, Chicago 4, Il. 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors 25 to 
100 hp., 1,200 to 3,600 rpm. Send us your in- 
quiries. Expert repair service. 

V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana 


MOTORS — PUMPS — AIR COMPRESSORS; 
Guaranteed rebuilt electric motors, pumps, air 
compressors. Largest stock in Illinois outside 
of Chicago. Will take your equipment in trade. 
Also offer emergency motor repair and rewind- 
ing service. Distributors for Wagner motors, 
Goulds pumps, Sullivan and DeVilbiss air com- 
pressors. We offer free engineering advice on 
your problems. Write us without obligation. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 23. Rockford Power Ma- 
chinery Co., 6th Ave. and 6th St., Rockford, I. 


Shippers’ 
Certificate of Weight 


for use by shippers in advising receivers 
of the weight and grade of grain 
loaded into a car. Especially adapted 
for supporting claims for Loss of 
Weight in Transit. 


Each certificate gives: “Kind of scale 
used ; Station ; Car Number and Initials ; 
Shipper’s Name ;—lbs. equal to—bus. of 
No. —; Date scales were tested and 
by whom; car thoroughly examined 
and found to be in good condition and 
properly sealed when delivered to the 
——_R. R. Co; Seal Record, name 
and number, sides and ends; marked 
capacity of car; date; name of the 
weigher.” On back is a form for re- 
cording the weight of each draught 
loaded. 


Printed and numbered in duplicate. 
Originals on Goldenrod Bond, dupli- 
cates on tough pink manila in two 
colors of ink. Well bound with heavy 
hinged pressboard covers. 75 originals, 

_ 75 duplicates and four sheets of carbon 

paper. Size 44%4x934 inches. Weight 

11 ozs. Price $1.05, plus postage. 

Order No. 89 SWC, 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


FEED MIXER—one-ton—floor level feed—has 
motor good as new. Write 91N9, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Used hammer mill with motor; 
corn cracker, large capacity. H. H. Hussey, 
Box 162, Albert Lea, Minn. 


FOR SALE—No. 40 Blue Streak, no motors; 
one 60 hp. 3W22 Gruendler with motors. D. E. 
Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. 


————— 


HAMMER MILL with 25-hp. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 91N10, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago 4, Il. 


ee 


FOR SALE—One three high Noye roller mill 
with twelve high caliper rolls; mill rebuilt in 
perfect condition. One 325 bu. hopper scale; one 
100 bu. Both scales complete with steel hop- 
pers. Cliff Buzick, Bardstown, Ky. 


———— 


FOR SALE—600 feet of 16” new left hand 
conveyor on 3” pipe, 5/ 8” and 9’ 4” lengths. 
Heavy duty hammer mill; scales; mixers; 
cleaners; grain blower; No. 414 Western Shell- 
er. H. N. Vredenburg, Muncy Mill Machinery, 
Muncy, Penn. 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
is always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. There is no wrong 
time to put an ad in the columns of the 
Journal. TRY IT. 


Railroad Claim 
Books 


(Duplicating) require little of your 
time for filing, and contain spaces 
for all the necessary informatfon in 
the order which assure prompt at- 
tention by the claim agent. They 
increase and hasten your returns by 
helping you to prove your claims. 


A is for Loss of Weight in Transit 


aims. 
B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Transit. 


C—Loss in Quality Due to Delay in 
Transit. 


D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Furnishing Cars. 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, well bound in book 
form, each book containing 100 
originals and 100 duplicates, a two- 
page index, instructions and sum- 
mary showing claims unpaid, and 
four sheets of carbon. 


The five forms are assembled in three 
separate books, each of 200 leaves, 
weight 3 Ibs. Price of each book $2.25, 
plus postage. 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 
411-E contains 100 sets all Form B. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 10 
Form B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D and 10 
Form E. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Dings magnetic separator, three 
years old; in good condition. Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Grain Co., Gordon, Nebr. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
91N11, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago 4, IIl. 


FOR SALE—One 24” Diamond Huller, ball 
bearing attrition mill, complete with drives and 
belts. Also 60 hp. Advance Rumley engine. All 
in good running condition. J. Roach Sons, Inc., 
Plainfield, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—One 50 hp. 900 rpm. ball bearing 
Fairbanks-Morse motor; one Blue Streak 40; 
two Bauer Bros. 24” attrition mill direct con- 
nected to two 20 hp. motors, complete with 
starters, 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle. Bargain for 
quick sale. D. E. Hughes Company, Hopkins, 
Mich. 


Ne) 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One new, large automatic seed 
dusting machine. Ed Coe Seeds, Ames, Iowa. 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 91N8, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


SCALES FOR SALE 


USED, MOTOR TRUCK SCALES—20 ton ca- 
pacity, rebuilt condition; also rebuilt warehouse 
scales. New truck scales available. Prompt 
delivery from our stock. Winslow Govt. Stand- 
ard Scale Works, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


SCALES WANTED 


WANTED AT ONCE—4 or 5 bushel used 
Richardson automatic scale. Advise price and 
condition. Address 91Z3, Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Chicago 4, Ill. 


The Last Word in Clark’s Direct 
Reduction Grain Tables 


is a combination of our popular 7-card set, Form 3275 Spiral and our new Truck 
Loads to Bushels, Form 23,090 Spiral which reduce by 10 pound breaks any weight 
of grain from 600 to 23,090 pounds to bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 Ibs. 

Carefully printed from large clear type, using jet black ink, showing the bushels 
directly beside the weight of grain reduced and distinctly separated by rules and 
spaces so as to prevent errors in reading. The most practical, the most helpful 
grain reduction tables ever published. Their use will return their cost every day 
of the busy season in labor and time saved and errors prevented. 

The spiral binding keeps the cards flat, and in regular sequence, and prevents the 
exposure of more than one grain at a time so it is easy to keep wide open the 


tables for the grain being received. 


Both sets of tables are printed on heavy six ply tough check of durable quality, 


11x13 inches with marginal index. 
described below for $2.85, plus postage. 


Tf Rtn ttt 


Ent it 


JPUCATE WET ORDER 


rom ou « 
BATS DIRECT REDUCTION TABLED 408 Te 12.080 Lom (OVER) 


090 pounds. 
and 75 lbs. 
23,090 Spiral. 


A combination of Form 23,090 Spiral, with Form 3275 Spiral gives complete re- 


Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 


duction of all grains specified in a range from 600 to 23,090 pounds. 
Shipping weight 3 Ibs. 


tables now for only $2.85, plus postage. 


Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 


You can get both sets 


Form 3275 Spiral includes 
tables giving direct reduc- 
tions of any weight of 
grain, from 600 to 12,090 
Ibs. to bushels of 32, 48, 
56, 60, 70 and 75 Ibs. by 
10 pound breaks. This set 
of Clark’s Direct Reduc- 
tion Grain Tables weighs 
2 Ibs. Price $1.70. plus 
postage. Order 3275 Spiral. 


Truck Loads to Bushels. 
Just what you have been 
wanting. Now let the big 
trucks come, so you can 
determine with a glance 
the number of bushels and 
pounds over in each load 
truck delivers. These six 
Clark’s Direct Reduction 
Grain Tables continue the 
reductions made by Form 
3275 Spiral, and have a 
range from 12,100 to 23,- 


Reductions are by 10 pound breaks into bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 
Price, only $1.70 plus postage. 


Order No. 


Both sets of 


Send all orders to the semi-monthly 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
Headquarters—Books for Grain Dealers 


327 S. La Salle St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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TWO 
MILLION 
DOLTAR 


VERY day America’s eight 
million fighting men con- 
sume almost five million dollars’ 
worth of food — nearly two mil- 
lion dollars a meal. 


And that’s in addition to what 
goes to our fighting allies. 


On top of that, America’s 35 mil- 
lion families, working harder and 
eating more, must have their 
meals, 


That gives you some idea of the 
job America’s farmers are doing. 


This food is part of the wartime 
load the railroads are hauling. 
Together with war equipment, 
munitions and raw materials it 
adds up to 144 million tons of 
freight to be moved a mile every 


minute of the day and night. 


To keep it all on the go requires 
that a loaded freight train start 
on its way every four seconds. 


This is a load that no other trans- 
portation system in history has 
been asked to shoulder. It is being 
carried with little more equip- 
ment than before the war. And as 
with farmers, thousands of skilled 
railroad workers have gone to the 
battle fronts. 


So far, with the fine cooperation 
of shippers and receivers, the 
railroads have carried the load. 


And they are determined to keep 
on backing to the limit the men 
who are fighting to protect our 
free American way of self-reli- 
ance, enterprise and initiative. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


% 


RalLroaps 


= pues Ss = 
> au UNITED FOR vicrory 4 


N-W Retail Feed Men to 


Convene 


Jan: 17 and 18 are the dates and the Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, is the place for the big 
annual meeting of the live Northwest Retail 
Feed Assn. 

War’s reprecussions on the feed industry will 
be the main topic of the speakers, according to 
Pres. Wendell Ledin. 

Walter C. Berger, who heads the feed and 
livestock branch of the government at Wash- 
ington will speak on the national program. 

W. C. Covington, Des Moines, Ia., of the 
O.P.A., will act as chairman of a panel dis- 
cussing ceilings. 

Ray B. Bowden, executive vice pres. of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. will 
cover national legislation. 


Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, Chicago, will eluci- 
date the 1944 program of the National Poultry 
Advisory Council. 

The work of the Feed Institute of Iowa will 
be explained by Carroll Swanson and Bert 
Stolpe. 


Tentative Program of Indiana 


| 
Ass'n 

The 43rd Annual Convention of the Indiana 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. will be held in 
Indianapolis, Jan. 24-25. : 

MONDAY, JAN. 24th—Registration in 
Convention Hall on the 10th floor of the Colum- 
bia Club. Banquet tickets must be secured be- 
fore 2:00 p. m. Monday. Visiting ladies will 
receive theater tickets when they register. 

10:00 A. M.—Call to Order by President 
H. E. Miller, Greencastle. 

Community Songfest led by Joe W. Seabold. 
Harry Bason at the piano. 

The President’s Address—H. E. Miller, 

The Secretary’s Report—Fred K. Sale, In- 
dianapolis. 

“Tax Inequality’—Vernon Scott, Vice Presi- 
dent, National Tax Equality Assn., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Appointment of Committees. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

Everybody Sing. Joe leading and Harry 
playing. 

Report of the Treasurer—D. G. Phillips, In- 
dianapolis. 

Washington Activities—Ray B. Bowden, 
Executive Vice Pres., Grain and Feed Dealers 
Natl. Assn., Washington, D. C. 

Feed and Livestock Branch, F.P.A., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“The Revised Corn Ceiling Regulation”— 
R. C. Welsh, Regional Price Executive, O.P.A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


9:45 A. M. (Sharp)— 

Report of the By-Laws Committee—G. A. 
Pritchard, Chairman, Indianapolis. 

“Group Cooperation in the Feed Industry.” 
A discussion of our Feed Problems by repre- 
sentatives of each branch of the industry, fol- 
lowed by an open discussion. 

Moderator—R. P. Bailey, Nappanee. 

The Feed Manufacturer—G. C. Thomas, 

Decatur. 

The Jobber-Wholesaler—M. E. Kendall, 


Carmel. 

The Retailer—Maurice D. Campbell, 

Bunker Hill. 

The Processor—E. G, Cherbonnier, St. 

Louis, Mo. 

The Ingredient Supplier—R. E. Under- 

wood, New York, N. Y. 

“Post War Planning in Our Business”— 
D. H. Malcom, Manager, Agricultural Markets, 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middleton, O. 

Reports of the Resolutions and Nominating 
Committees. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 11. 


Gi eee JOURNALS 


INCORPORATED 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill., U. S.A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
Improved mechanical equipment for faclli- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
Ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to_ United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
Issue, 25c. 


To Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year 
$3.00. 9 » Prepaid, year, 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 


Advertisements of meritorlous grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 


LETTERS on subJects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 


QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO 4, ILL., January 12, 1944 


CONGRESS has voted to end the life 
C.C.C. on Feb. 17th, and grain mer- 
chants everywhere are earnestly wish- 
ing it a long and peaceful rest. 


MANY CORN GROWERS complained 
that the income taxes were so high they 
could not afford to sell their corn until 
the new calendar year, but the receipts 
in no section seem to be affected by the 
New Year’s coming. 


EVIDENTLY the Commissioner of 
Customs is convinced flaxseed cake is 
unfit for feed; so he denies flaxseed ex- 
emption from import duties. A little 
investigation would enlighten this 
stranger to the feed yards of U. S. A. 


ONLY twenty-nine grain elevators and 
feed mills were visited by fire recently 
according to our news columns. How- 
ever, thirteen of these plants were de- 
stroyed showing that nearly half of the 
plants visited by the fire fiend were not 
protected by vigilant eyes or fire fight- 
ing equipment. 


SMALL BUSINESS FIRMS find that 
they have more friends in Congress than 
they ever suspected, in fact, 390 bills 
have been introduced to assist the small 
business institutions, so it is very likely 
that private enterprise will not be com- 
pletely crushed. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS AND FEED- 
ERS generally will be delighted that 
Congress has suspended the import duty 
on grains used for feed for 90 days. 
It should greatly increase our imports 
of all grains from Canada. None of our 
other nearby neighbors have sufficient 
surplus of any grain to spare very much 
for shipment to the U.S.A. 


A CORRECTION: — Corn handlers 
who read our article on pages 512, 513 
and 514, of the Journal for December 
22d, describing the calculations of cost 
of drying corn no doubt realized that 
our statement on page 514 relating to 
the location of the two tables got them 
twisted, because the cut on the left hand 
page related to the elevator cost, while 
the table on the right hand page was 
devoted entirely to the shrinkage cost. 


THE FEDERAL government has suf- 
fered such heavy losses in all of its im- 
practical ventures into the grain busi- 
ness one would expect it to desist. The 
preacher who boasted of having nine- 
teen large central storehouses has quit 
the grain business leaving the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to salvage as much 
as possible from the taxpayers invest- 
ment, but now the Department has 
rushed to the help of another inex- 
perienced grain merchant. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the Federal 
Government is earnestly urging farmers 
to grow more and more wheat, one of its 
buros is suing C. 8. Gilpin, a farmer on 
Rural Route 4, near St. Joseph, Mo., 
charging that he violated one of its 
wheat marketing provisions in planting 
89.9 acres of wheat and disposing of the 
crop, although he was allotted only 59.3 
acres in 1941. It is quite confusing for 
the average farmer to know what to do 
in order to comply with all of the rules, 
regulations and amendments. The Goy- 
ernment is trying to collect $299.88 pen- 
alties. 


THE REPEATED URGING of the 
Department of Agriculture for greater 
production of soybeans has encouraged 
grain merchants of the soybean grow- 
ing states to increase their facilities for 
processing soybeans on account of the 
need for more soybean oil and more soy- 
bean meal. During the last year our 
news columns have recorded the building 
of 46 more soybean processing plants, 
but there is still need for more soybean 
processing plants, closer to the bean 
fields so as to reduce the time and the 
transportation cost of getting the beans 
to the active processing plants. 


SO MANY GRAIN HANDLING 
plants have been sacrificed recently to 
thoughtless boys who found the plant 
unlocked and of easy access, it behooves 
every elevator owner to keep a vigilant 
guard at their plant in the hope of dis- 
couraging juvenile delinquency. After 
the world conflict is over, the kids may 
not be so eager for excitement. 


PRESENT PRICE ceilings for barley, 
oats and sorghums will no doubt prevail 
until Feb. 4th, but observing growers 
will hesitate to market their surplus 
holdings until they learn the intentions 
of the Gereal and Feed division of the 
O.P.A. In view of the large acreage goal 
announced and the urgent need offered, 
a reduction in price for any grain would 
stir up a hot protest, so the marketings 
of these grains will be small until new 
ceilings are announced. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS who use fumi- 
gants having a kerosene base will be 
able to detect the odor long after the 
grain has been treated. Grain inspectors 
must give all grain bearing this objec- 
tionable odor a grade of sample which, 
of course, earns a discount to the great 
disappointment of the shipper. Thorough 
aeration of all grain bearing objection- 
able odors may help, but it is much bet- 
ter to avoid using any fumigant which 
will give grain an odor that will earn 
the grade of sample. 


WOULD BE CORN SHIPPERS of 
the spring wheat states and shippers of 
other states have all complained of their 
inability to get cars and some have 
realized that the diversion of many box 
ears to Canada for transportation of 
feed wheat to the gulf states has tied 
up grain cars on long trips that could 
have carried a load to nearby markets 
for the northwestern shippers many 
times. However, a material reduction in 
livestock the coming year will not neces- 
sitate the importation of much feed 
wheat from the north. 


HIGH MOISTURE in the corn of 
many sections of the corn belt makes 
many growers wonder if they can profit 
more by feeding corn containing ex- 
cessive moisture or holding it until it 
has dried out or been put through a 
commercial drier. The attempt of the 
O.P.A. to equalize the price of dry corn 
is puzzling both to the feeders and the 
driers. The loss due to shrinkage as well 
as the cost of elevating and drying high 
moisture corn calls for accurate calcula- 
tion. Some large corn dealers who are 
computing their loss on corn containing 
from 20 to 30% moisture are really con- 
fronted with hazardous loss if they dry 
the corn down to 15% for safe storage 
or the O.P.A. ceiling. Cautious driers 
will use the Minary tables for computing 
elevating and shrinkage costs to their 
own advantage. 
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NEBRASKA FARMERS have appre- 
ciated the high premium being offered 
during the last three years for white 
corn so its crop of 30,328,000 bushels 
will effect quite a welcome increase in 
the revenue derived by Nebraska farms 
from white corn grown in 19438. The 
heavy premium offered continually dur- 
ing the last three years for white corn 
should have stimulated the interest of 
all corn growers in the planting of in- 
creased acreage with white corn. It may 
be, however, the seed dealers have dis- 
couraged the planting of white corn by 
their failure to develop a hybrid white 
corn that would give the farmer a great- 
er yield. Nebraska can be expected to 
lead the corn states in the production of 
white corn. 


Railroads Deserve Help 


As the last stronghold of free enter- 
prise in America the railroads need the 
support of shippers in resisting the in- 
trusion of politicians into rate making 
and the demands of the employees for 
higher pay. 

In the 12 months ending with August 
the railroads paid a wage rate of 37.2 
per cent higher than in the prosperous 
year of 1929. A further increase is 
hardly justified. It is true that railway 
earnings have increased, but equipment 
is wearing out and increased operating 
expenses are catching up with the earn- 
ings. 

By advancing wages of locomotive en- 
gineers and trainmen 9 cents an hour 
the president shows that the government 
is not adhering to its wage stabilization 
formula for “holding the line” against 
inflation. Just as in 1941 the president 
intervened and caused a larger advance 
in wages than his own Board had recom- 
mended. 

An increase in wage rates should be 
followed by an increase in freight rates. 
As transportation is a component of the 
price of everything one can imagine the 
chaos that would follow an increase in 
freight rates. Ceilings would have to be 
raised to make production profitable. 

Having been free of political control 
of freight rates for so many years the 
people of the United States do not real- 
ize what it would mean. For many years 
we have had a stability in transportation 
charges under the supervision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. One 
of the first things the politicians could 
be expected to do would be to wipe out 
what has been called the ““fiction of 
transit,” thus spelling the doom of many 
grain processing establishments at tran- 
sit points. 

As it would be impossible for the law- 
makers to consider the many delicate 
situations now adjusted by the rate com- 
mittees they could be expected to ignore 
these factors and to make rates on dis- 
tance tariffs, having no regard for what 
the traffic will bear or the carrier must 
have to meet operating expenses. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS WHO HAN- 
DLE extensive sidelines and carry heavy 
accounts receivable owe it to themselves 


-to make use of the Federal Reserve sys- 


tem of short time credits in collecting 
old accounts. The Government asks that 
this be done in the interest of checking 
inflation. A grain dealer can refuse to 
continue granting credit to all who have 
accounts on their books older than 30 
days and thereby help to prevent infla- 
tion and the shrinkage of his own assets. 


The New Wheat Price Ceilings 


Now that maximum price limits have 
finally been set on wheat the Congress- 
men should take another bold step 
toward emancipating the flour millers 
from the bureaucratic serfdom orig- 
inated by the former chiefs of the O.P.A. 
by their ceiling on flour prices. 

Under the free play of the competitive 
private enterprise system the millers 
can be trusted to buy their raw material 
at the full ceiling price and to sell their 
product at the smallest margin of profit. 
The administration holds no mandate 
from the people to destroy the millers 
by an unnatural squeeze. 


Fortunately for the members of the 
grain exchanges Congress last year or- 
dered that the policy makers in price 
control must have had experience in the 
branch of trade they attempt to control. 
The result has been that the price con- 
trol is applied to spot wheat as it should 
be, while the members of the exchanges 
are left to control the ceiling of the 
futures. 

Thus the brokers, and particularly the 
hedgers, can pursue their time-honored 
practice of whittling down the cost of 
distribution of the staff of life without 
let or hindrance. 

What happened when the directors of 
the Chicago Board of Trade at a special 
meeting raised the ceiling on wheat fu- 
tures from $1.713%4 to $1:7334 per 
bushel? Inspection of our chart on page 
17 shows that after opening at the high- 
er price next morning the May future 
promptly slid down to a proper relation- 
ship with prices of spot wheat. 

This means that the most valuable 
function of the futures market, that of 
hedging, has been preserved, to the last- 
ing benefit of handlers of cash wheat 
everywhere in the United States. 

Due consideration was given to the 
past history of spot wheat prices in set- 
ting the ceilings at different markets, as 
well as the freight differentials. The ceil- 
ing price of $1.71% for No. 2 hard 
winter wheat at Chicago is 71 per cent 
above the 10-year average of $1.00%%. 
At Kansas City the ceiling price is 68 
per cent above the 10-year average. At 
Minneapolis the ceiling price of $1.64% 
for No. 1 heavy Northern spring is 67 
per cent over-the 10-year average of 
985£c for No. 1 Northern spring. 


Causes of Elevator Fires 


Sad to relate there were more grain 
elevators burned during the calendar 
year 1943 than were built. Our news 
columns reported 92 elevators burned, 
with Ohio and Kansas leading the fire 
parade with 12 elevators destroyed in 
each state. Indiana came next with 10 
elevators destroyed; Illinois and Min- 
nesota followed with 8 destroyed, 11 
damaged in Minneapolis and 16 damaged 
in Illinois. 

Texas came next with 7 elevators de- 
stroyed, and, inasmuch as eyery Texas 
town in which the elevators were report- 
ed to have caught fire all were destroyed 
we suspect principally because no fire 
fighting department or equipment had 
been provided in advance of the dis- 
covery of the fire. 

Oklahoma, Michigan, Iowa each lost 
five elevators by fire; Nebraska had 12 
elevators damaged, while Missouri had 
9 damaged; Ohio and Kansas had 8 
damaged. 

Wisconsin suffered damage in 7 ele- 
vators, but having provided equipment 
for fighting fire none of its elevators 
were destroyed. 

Other states were content to have a 
smaller number of elevators damaged 
and destroyed, probably because they 
had fewer plants, or insufficient equip- 
ment had been provided for extinguish- 
ing fires, so when once started it was 
impossible to check the destruction. 

Pennsylvania lost ten feedmills, and 
while Kansas lost but two feedmills, 12 
were damaged and New York followed 
with 9 feedmills damaged. 

Our news columns reported that 68 
feedmills were destroyed and 100 were 
damaged by fire. 

The causes of these 202 fires in ele- 
vators and 168 feedmills were numerous, 
and, many of them were traceable direct 
to lack of proper lubrication, in fact, 46 
of these fires were credited to friction, 
and, every elevator operator knows that 
whenever bearings start screeching they 
are crying aloud for lubricating oil. 

Twenty-three fires were credited to 
lightning, all of which could have been 
prevented through the installation of 
standard lightning protection and gen- 
erally without cost to the elevator owner, 
because in many cases protection against 


lightning earns a credit of the cost of | 


installing the rods. 

Defective wiring was credited with 
causing 9 fires; motors 22; overheated 
stoves 11; choked leg 5; drier 9; feed 
grinding equipment 6; incendiary 9. 
Twelve of the fires were traceable direct 
to exposure; 7 were caused by sparks 
from cob burner; 4 to sparks from loco- 
motive. 

Most of these destructive factors have 
been reported for their hazardous con- 
duct many times heretofore, so their 
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dangerous toleration was known to most 
elevator operators. 


Cigarettes and light bulbs left in bulk 
grain were credited with about the usual 
number of fires. 


Grain elevator owners and operators 
generally, are exercising greater vigi- 
lance in preventing fires, from many of 
the known causes and, doubtless, in a 
few more years all will inaugurate a 
more rigid campaign against the known 
hazards. The installation of efficient fire 
fighting apparatus and equipment at 
every point of advantage for extinguish- 
ing fires in their incipiency is becoming 
common. 

It is not necessary to sacrifice so 
much good property annually to lack of 
care in preventing fires, when all of the 
most destructive hazards of elevators are 
well known to every owner who reads. 
Every fire whether in your property or 
not helps to increase the cost of all fire 
insurance. 


Feed Mixers Key Men in 
War Effort 


The local draft board that calls a man 
out of a feed manufacturing plant is 
striking right at the root of the produc- 
tion of the food that will win the war. 
The board does this unwittingly, as it 
does not understand how indispensable 
the feed compounder is to the food econ- 
omy. The members of the board, drawn 
from all walks of life, are not aware that 
feeds are not fed for maximum results 
in their natural state; but must be 
ground and then mixed into a balanced 
ration. 


The farmer can not mix a perfectly 
balanced ration with the necessary con- 
centrates and trace elements of minerals 
and vitamins. The feed manufacturer 
can do so, since he handles a large vol- 
ume enabling him to purchase the in- 
gredients in wholesale quantities and of 
guaranteed analysis. 


The workers the feed factories need 
are just those able-bodied men taken 
by the selective service system. Why 
take a man out of a feed mill where his 
physical strength and knowledge of the 
work make him indispensable and put 
him in an army where no feed is manu- 


factured and his special training is 


worthless? 


Local draft boards are in many locali- 
ties under pressure to furnish their 
quota and many members have not had 
the time to study their local industries. 
In this situation it devolves on the em- 
ployers to approach the boards with an 
educative program. If employers will not 
trouble to contact the draft boards may 
not the board feel that the employer does 
not care. Even tho the employer is in 
a position to close his feed mill how 
about his farmer patrons producing food 
for the armed forces? 


Grain Elevator Accidents 
in 1943 


During the calendar year 1943, we reported 
in our news columns 93 accidents to men em- 
ployed in the plants, and 17 of these accidents 
proved fatal. 

Nebraska led with 21 accidents; Iowa was 
next with 13. A sad reflection on the care- 
fulness of the elevator workers in these two 
states. 

15 workers were caught in moving belts, 
and 8 fell into open ton grain bins, empha- 
sizing the fact that familiarity with a hazard 
of any kind develops dangerous carelessness. 

Every elevator operator who has any ex- 
perience whatever knows full well that the 
great power of all moving machinery is irre- 
sistible and men must keep their limbs out of 
contact with moving machinery or get hurt. 

More lives are sacrificed every year to the 
careless use of poisonous fumigants. So many 
fumigants can be used efficiently without hazard 
to elevator operators the loss of even one life 
a year seems inexcusable. 

The 93 accidents reported in our news col- 
umns during the calendar year 1943 are sum- 
marized in the following paragraphs: 

Jumping from burning building 1, Caught 
hand in lime spreader 1, Caught hand in roll 3, 
Caught in conveyor 4, Caught hand in grinder 
4, Caught in moving belt 15 

Stepped into loop of power shovel rope 1, 
Fell when scaffold broke 3, Fell into grain bin 8, 
Hit by falling articles 3, Hit on head by man 
lift 1, Fell from man lift 2. 

Caught between truck and wall 3, Hit by 
truck on ramp 1, Injured when ram _ broke 
loose 1, Hit by piece of broken wheel 1, Sacks 
of grain fell 2, Spontaneous combustion burns 1. 

Gas furnace explosion 1, Fumes from in- 
secticide spray 1, Fumes-cyanide carbon bisul- 
phide 4, Switch engine bumping cars heavily 2 
Injured installing hoist 1, Chain broke while 
unloading mixer 1, Ladder broke 1. 

Furnace fumes 1, Fell in hammer mill chute 
1, Sliding door fell on man 1, Electrocuted 1, 
Crushed in hoist 1, Caught between man lift 
and beam 1, Struck nail while operating power 
shovel in car 1, Floors crash 1, Wall collapsed 1, 
Roof fell in during construction 1. 


New Elevators and Feed Mills 


In spite of Federal Government’s restric- 
tions and regulations 82 new elevators and 172 
new feed mills were reported constructed in 
U. S. A. during the calendar year 1943, being 
apportioned among the various states, in keep- 
ing with the perseverence of the applicants for 
priorities. 

Minnesota lead all the other states with 13 
new grain elevators, Iowa and Oklahoma fol- 
lowed with 9 each and Washington came next 
with 7. 

Iowa established a strong lead with 34 new 
feed mills, and next came Nebraska with 13. 
Minnesota and Missouri tied for third place, 
each having 12 new feed mills and Washing- 
ton secured fourth place with 10 new mills. 

Our news columns reported the building of 
new grain elevators and feed mills in the dif- 
ferent states, the number of feed mills being 
enclosed in parenthesis, as follows: 

Ark., new feed mills (3); Calif., new ele- 
vators, 2 (4); Colo. 1 (1); Idaho, 2 (3); IL, 
5 (%); Ind., 2 ()3 Towa, 9 (34). 

Kans., 5 (9); Ky. (3); Mich., 1 (4); Minn., 
13 (12) ; Miss., 1 (1); Mo. (12) : ee 4 (3). 

New Jersey QD; Nebr., 5 (13); Neattan(2)) 53 
Nev. (1); Y. (1); No. Da keer 

Ohio, 1 (); Okla., 9 (6) Ore., 3 (3); So. 
Dak., 2 (6); Tenn. (2); Texas, 3 (2) 5 Utah 
(1) ; Wash., 7 (10) ; Wis., 4 (9). 

Total, 82 new elevators; 172 new feed mills. 

Had it been possible to obtain materials, 
equipment and labor a thousand other grain 
merchants would have enlarged and improved 
their elevators or built new plants of modern 
design. All existing grain handling and grind- 


ing facilities have had such hard usage the 
last two years, much needed repairs will keep 
an army of millwrights busy for several years. 


Emergency Commissions on 


Wheat 


At their regular weekly meeting Jan. 10 the 
directors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
ordered a ballot vote of the resident members 
on Monday, Jan. 24, on a new rule, to be known 
as No. 232-C. It is titled “Special Emergency 
Commissions on Wheat” and provides that the 
rate of commissions chargeable to non-members 
for receiving and selling or for buying and 
shipping wheat shall be 1%4c per bushel during 
the existence of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration Revised Maximum Price Regulation 487. 


The latter regulation is the one which be- 
came effective Jan. 5, and established ceiling 
prices for hard wheats, and revised ceiling 
prices for soft red winter wheat.—F. C. Bisson, 
Director of Public Relations. 


Guaranty That Burner of Drier 
Will Not Smoke 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin on Nov. 9 
decided in favor of the West Bend .Malting 
Co., defendant, on its counterclaim for $1,127.62 
for breach of warranty of oil burners installed 
to dry malt products, by the Ace Engineering 
Co., plaintiff. 

The contract required that the burners and 
fire boxes be installed so as to give off no 
smoke, fumes or soot, in replacing coal furnaces. 
The burners smoked Sept. 15 and Sept. 19 re- 
ducing the value of the grain from 3.5c per 
pound to lc a pound. 

Later the malting company proceeded to put 
the equipment in order, deciding to deduct the 
cost from balance due. Charging nozzles im- 
proved the smoke situation. 

The trial court found that the smoke and 
consequent damage was caused by incomplete 
combustion resulting from the design and con- 
struction of the combustion chambers. 

The Supreme Court in affirming the judg- 
ment of the circuit court for Washington Coun- 
ty held that defendant had given plaintiff ade- 
quate notice that the equipment was operating 
defectively due to some defect of design and 
installation—11 N.W. Rep. (2d) 627 


Liability of Directors of 


Co-operative 


In July, 1939, Lowell Hoit & Co. made a 
lease agreement with the Steward Co-operative 
Grain Co. thru its manager, Claude V. Hermann, 
for the use of certain bins in its elevator. 

Hoit & Co. stored 12,000 bus. of oats in these 
bins; but Hermann sold and shipped 9,081 bus. 
of these oats without the knowledge or consent 
of Hoit & Co.; and the Steward Co. failed to 
account for the proceeds thereof, amounting to 
$2,724.06. The Steward Co. was in financial 
straits. It had a loan with a St. Louis bank. 

Hoit & Co. brought suit against Hermann and 
the directors of the company, Alvin Detig and 
others for alleged conversion of grain. 

The circuit court of Lee County, Ill., gave 
judgment against Hermann, and in favor of the 
directors. From the judgment in favor of the 
directors Hoit & Co. appealed to the Appellate 
Court of Illinois, which affirmed the - decision 
of the lower court, saying ‘The mere fact that 
a person is a director in a corporation does not 
necessarily render him liable for the torts of 
the corporation or its agents. Directors are not 
to be held liable for the negligence of the 
corporation merely because of their official rela- 
tion to it.” 

No evidence was presented to show that the 
directors knew of the lease by Hermann, who 
kept the contract locked up secretly—5O N.E. 
Rep. (2d) 602. 
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Review of Grain Trade 1943 


By P. R. O’Brien, President Chicago Board of Trade 


Fast shifting changes marked the year 1943 
in the grain trade. Old yardsticks of supply 
and demand became obsolete measurements un- 
der the fusillade of regulations, directives and 
orders for price ceilings. 

America was told that “food would win the 
war and write the peace”. Overnight the gov- 
ernment scrapped the inane theory of planned 
scarcity and adopted in its place a gigantic 
program of all-out grain and livestock produc- 
tion. Instead of being paid to reduce acreage 
and produce less, growers were rewarded for 
producing more. 

PRODUCTION STEPPED UP.—The vast 
federal program called for stepping up livestock 
and poultry output to undreamed of levels. This 
in turn necessitated making available equally 
large amounts of grain to feed these animals 
and birds. Production of wheat, corn, oats, 
barley and rye in 1943 totaled 5,409,000,000 bus. 
This total was a half billion bushels short of the 
1942 harvest but there were tremendous carry- 
overs. Much of the latter was directly under 
government control either thru outright owner- 
ship on loan defaults under previous programs, 
or under loan in 1943 and subject to call. 

GOVERNMENT GRAIN HOLDINGS.— 
At the turn of the year, the government owned 
slightly over 300,000,000 bus. of wheat and had 
loans on an additional 400,000,000 bus. On corn, 
there was control of 137,000,000 bus. The gov- 
ernment initiated a gigantic feed grain sales 
program, making their wheat available to feed- 
ers at a price comparable to that for corn. The 
federal agency called all outstanding loans on 
wheat except that which was farm stored. Corn 
holdings were offered to feeders; all outstand- 
ing loans on that grain were called. 

IMPORTS.—Even this great supply was in- 
adequate. The deficiency was caused jointly by 
the heavy demand and by the setting of ceilings 
on corn too low to encourage its sale as grain. 
The government turned to Canada. Despite the 
shortage of transportation facilities, some 185,- 
000,000 bus. of wheat, oats and barley were 
brought into this country from Canada during 
1943; of this amount, about 40,000,000 bus. 
were wheat. Just recently, import duties on all 
grains for feed were cancelled for a ninety day 
period beginning January 1, 1944. 

CEILINGS.—During much of 1943 there have 
been hard and fast ceilings on cash corn. Early 
in December, temporary ceilings were imposed 
on oats and barley. As to wheat, there have 
been top limits placed on soft red winters but 
none at this time on either the futures, or 
spring or hard winters altho they have been ex- 
pected momentarily. In the absence of definite 
ceilings on bread wheats, there has been an in- 
direct one on the major bread cereal thru the 
medium of top limits on flour and bread. 

The law specifically prohibits ceilings being 
set at levels lower than full parity. This ban 
was circumvented in wheat by first setting a 
ceiling on bread and later by placing one on 
flour which was more closely aligned with the 
bread ceiling than with the parity price for 
wheat. As a result, there were a number of 
occasions in 1943 when mills found themselves 
virtually “locked in’. Thev were unable to 
buy wheat at the market, mill it and sell the 
resultant flour at a price consistent with the 
OPA ceiling price for the latter. Instead of 
lifting the flour ceiling to the level called for 
by the law, the government has since tried to 
meet this impasse by arranging to pay subsidies 
to millers. Strong opposition to this method 
sprang up. There is now pending legislation 
which if enacted will definitely outlaw all such 
government subsidies on food. 

MALADJUSTMENT IN CORN.—There 
was trouble almost from the inception of the 
ceiling on corn. In setting it $1.07 at Chicago 
and holding it there for months, the OPA 
wholly ignored the value of corn as feed. Hog 


raisers were able to market their corn on the 
hoof at prices from 20 to 30c per bushel more 
than as grain. The result was a seller’s strike 
on the part of corn growers. It not only 
virtually paralyzed the wet and dry corn proc- 
essors but also brought famine and near-famine 
conditions to many feeders in the deficit feed 
grain producing areas. At cre time, the gov- 
ernment commandeered all corn on hand in 
elevators and warehouses located in over eighty 
large terminal and sub-terminal markets. Efforts 
to secure remedial action from the, OPA were 
futile. 

Black markets sprang up in the corn country. 
Livestock and poultry raisers refused to let their 
animals and birds starve while their next door 
neighbor’s cribs were bulging with corn. Their 
only alternative was to sell their stock and go 
out of business. In view of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wickard’s widely proclaimed statement 
that “we cannot raise too many hogs”, the 
reaction of farmers who had patriotically re- 
sponded to the plea to increase livestock and 
poultry production was most pronounced. 

There was recurrent talk thruout the past 
summer of an advance in the corn ceiling. All 
this tended to magnify the holding tendency of 
farmers with excess corn. Finally the War Food 
Administration, taking belated cognizance of 
the situation, made corn growers a promise. 
Anyone who sold corn at the market price 
between July 1 and August 10. 1943 would be 
made eligible to participate in any higher ceiling 
price announced by the OPA prior to November 
1. Corn moved to market in a_ substantial 
way up to August 10. Then the movement dried 
up once more. Later in the year the same 
promise vras renewed, with November 30 set 
as the deadline for an upward revision in the 
corn ceiling, and the movement again loosened 
up. 
The end of November came and went without 
any OPA action. But just four days later, a 
9c per bushel advance was announced. Corn 


P. R, 


O’Brien elected President of Chicago 
Board of Trade for fourth term. 


growers who had patriotically responded to the 
earlier pleas of the War Food Administration 
were dumbfounded. It has been argued that 
making good on the promise of one government 
agency was entirely dependent upon the action 
of another federal instrumentality. But these 
farmers will never be able to understand why 
the higher ceiling could not have been made 
effective on November 30 instead of just four 
days later. Farmer faith was badly shaken. 


THE FUTURE—What happens in the fu- 

ture seems largely dependent upon the course 
and the length of the war. With the exception 
of the British Isles and four neutral countries, 
Europe’s agricultural resources have been sys- 
tematically raided by the Nazi invaders. Every 
grain man remembers the tremendous demand 
for our grain and livestock products after World 
War I. 
’ Coincident with the acceptance by Germany 
of the Allies terms of unconditional surrender, 
there should be a great call for these same 
goods. It should far outstrip that of twenty- 
five years ago. The Chicago Board of Trade 
has the marketing machinery which will make 
their accumulation and distribution speedy and 
efficient. Probably only then, with the unbalance 
of the war at an end, will our Exchange again 
resume its place in the intricate economic ma- 
chine by which the peoples of Europe, Asia 
and Africa will have access to our grain and 
livestock products. 


Mail Order Seed Fraud 


Little Rock, Ark—A shipment of alfalfa 
seed from a middlewestern mail order seed 
house was last week found by the Plant Board 
to have a germination of only 35%. There 
were no analysis tags on the bags, as required 
by the Federal Seed act. Evidence is being 
turned over to the Seed Division, Grain Prod-— 
ucts Branch, Food Distribution Administration. 

Wild onions were found in 430 bags of vetch 
which were recently shipped from Oregon to 
Little Rock. The seed are being held off sale 
by the Plant Board. Sale of seed containing 
wild onions is unlawful in Arkansas. The Board 
also found wild onions in a small shipment of 
lespedeza seed made by Stegall & Co., Marsh- 
ville, N. C., to a farmer at Monticello, Ark. 
—Paul H. Millar, chief inspector Arkansas State 
Plant Board. 


Springfield, Ill—For selling corn above 
ceiling prices the federal courts have recently 
entered judgments for $221 against W. E. 
Markword Elevator Rock Creek Sam Nobbe of 
Nobbe Elevator Co., Harvel, $720 and Ger- 
trude Fletcher, Ursa, $105, and Toberman Hay 
& Grain Co., East St. Louis, $4,618. 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
line of business under favorable conditions. You 
can not afford to pass up these opportunities 
to cultivate friendly relations and profit by the 
experience and study of others. 


Jan. 17. Farm Seed Division of American 
Seed Trade Ass’n, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 

Jan. 17, 18. Northwest Retail Feed Ass’n, 
Inc., Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jan. 22. Colorado Seedsmens Ass’n, Oxford 
Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 24, 25. Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, Columbia Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan. 25, 26. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of 
Iowa, Fort Dodge, Ia. 

Feb. 1, 2. The Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 
of Illinois, Peoria, Ill. 

Feb. 15, 16. The Farmers Elvtr. Ass’n of 
Minnesota, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

May —. Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers 
Ass’n, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


June 5, 6. Central Retail Feed Ass’n, Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Wheat Ceilings of January 4 


Sec. 1. Applicability. (a) Except as pro- 
vided in paragraphs (b), (c) and (d) hereof, 
this regulation shall apply to all sales and 
deliveries (whether immediate or future) of 
wheat in the District of Columbia and the 
48 states of the United States. 

(b) Any contract entered into while the 
original M.P.R. No. 487 was in effect may be 
performed according to its terms if such con- 
tract complies with the provisions of original 
M.P.R. No. 487. 

(c) This regulation shall not apply to any 
contracts for the sale or delivery of wheat 
entered into prior to the effective date of 
this revised M.P.R. No. 487 which were not 
subject to original M.P.R. No. 487. 

(d) This regulation shall not apply to 
sales of wheat for seed. 

(5) “Producer” means a person who grew 
or harvested the wheat in question and also 
includes any landowner receiving a lot of 
wheat in lieu of rent or any farmer or trucker 
who procured the wheat from its producer. 

A producer shall be deemed to be acting in 
that capacity in selling wheat to any country 
shipper or to any person at the farm where 
grown or harvested and in making any other 
sale of wheat except at a different level of 
marketing as provided in Sec. 12 hereof. 


(6) “Country shipper” means a person reg- 
ularly engaged in the purchase of wheat from 
producers which he places in storage facilities 
such as an elevator or warehouse or loads 
in a railroad car or barge or vessel at any 
point. 

(15) “Transportation cost” means the cost 
of transportation actually incurred after de- 
ducting any transportation subsidy received 
by the shipper, but it shall not exceed: 

(iv) If the conveyance used is not a com- 
mon carrier, 1.5c per bushel for the first 5 
miles and .25c for each five miles or frac- 
tion thereof of the haul, the distance to be 
determined by the shortest oneway route 
between the two points in question reason- 
ably suited for truck travel. 

(16) “Area A” includes the following states: 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Kentucky, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Washington, 
Tennessee (except the area east of the west- 
ern boundaries of Campbell, Anderson, Ro- 
ane, Rhea and Hamilton Counties), Oregon, 
California, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Arkansas, Louisiana, Wisconsin, [lli- 
nois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Maryland (except the Eastern 
Shore south of a line drawn east and west 
through Chesapeake City), Colorado east of 
the western boundaries of Larimer, Boulder, 
Gilpin, Clear Creek Park, Fremont, Custer, 
Huerfano and Las Animas counties. 

(17) “Missouri River Markets” includes 
Kansas City, Missouri; Kansas City, Kansas; 
Atchison, Kansas; St. Joseph, Missouri; 
Omaha, Nebraska; Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Sec. 4. Maximum prices of producers. 
(a) The maximum price for any sale of 
wheat, bulk, by the producer shall be the 
maximum price specified in the Appendix A 
at the terminal city or interior point where 
delivered to the purchaser, less 3 cents per 
bushel. : 

(b) Where wheat is sold and delivered at 
the farm where grown, if the purchaser per- 
forms any services connected with the grow- 
ing, harvesting, or assembling at a point 
on the farm where available for ready trans- 
portation from the farm, the reasonable value 
of all such services must be deducted from 
the appropriate maximum price hereinbefore 
set forth. 

Sec. 5. Maximum prices of country ship- 
pers. The maximum price for the sale of any 
wheat, bulk, by a country shipper shall be 


the maximum price specified in Appendix A 
at that terminal city or interior rail point 
where delivered to the purchaser. 


Sec. 6. Maximum service charge of com- 
mission merchants. (a) Notwithstanding any 
other law or regulation, the maximum serv- 
ice charges for the services of a commission 
merchant in connection with any sale of any 
wheat shall be 1.5c per bushel. This serv- 
ice charge shall be in addition to the appro- 
priate maximum price of the wheat so sold. 

(b) Every seller who paid any service 
charge under this section may add the same 
es his maximum prices for any 
sale. 


Sec. 7. Maximum service charge of .brok- 
ers. (a) Notwithstanding any other law or 
regulation, the maximum service charge for 
the services of a broker in connection with 
any sale or purchase of any wheat shall be 
0.5 cent per bushel. This service charge shall 
be in addition to the appropriate maximum 
price of the wheat so sold or purchased. 

(b) No seller who paid a brokerage here- 
under may add said brokerage in computing 
his maximum price for any sale. 


Sec. 8. Maximum prices of merchandisers. 
(a) The maximum price for the sale of any 
wheat other than wheat for feed, bulk, in 
any quantity, by any merchandiser to any 
person, shall be calculated by adding 1.5 
cents (maximum markup) to the merchan- 
diser’s basic maximum price calculated under 
paragraph (c) of this section. 

(b) The maximum price for the sale of 
any wheat for feed, bulk, in any quantity, 
by any merchandiser to any person shall be 
calculated by adding one of the following 
maximum markups to the merchandiser’s 
basic maximum price calculated under para- 
graph (c) of this section: 

(1) 1.5 cents per bushel for sales in car- 
load quantities. 

(2) 3 cents per bushel for sales in less 
than carload quantities of 100 bus. or more. 

(3) 6 cents per bushel for sales of less than 
100 bus. 

(c) The merchandiser’s basic maximum 
price above referred to shall be calculated as 
follows: 

(1) The formula price specified in Appen- 
dix A at that terminal city or interior rail 
point where delivered to the purchaser, plus 
all permitted charges and increases (other 
than transportation costs) previously added 
thereto; or as an alternative in the case of a 
sale in a less than carload quantity, the 
formula price specified in Appendix A at the 
terminal city or interior point where such 
seller took delivery of the wheat in question, 
plus (in addition to all permitted charges and 
markups previously added thereto, other than 
transportation costs) transportation charges 
actually incurred by the seller from said 
terminal city or interior point at which he 
took delivery of the wheat in question to the 
point where he delivered the same to his 
buyer. 

(d) Irrespective of the number of merchan- 
disers or commission merchants who may 
have handled the wheat in question, the maxi- 
mum price to the purchaser shall not be in- 
creased by the addition of markups or service 
charges under this section and under Sec. 6 
hereof (whether singly or combined) to a 
greater extent than: 

(1) In the case of any wheat other than 
wheat for feed: 

(i) 4.5 cents per bushel. 

2) In the case of wheat for feed: 

(i) 4.5 cents per bushel for sales in carload 
quantities. 

(ii) 7.5 cents per bushel for sales in less 
than carload quantities of 100 bus. or more. 

(iii) 13.5 cents per bushel for sales in less 
than carload quantities of less than 100 bus. 


Sec. 9. Increases for handling. (a) Where 
any wheat is received at a commercial ware- 
house or elevator in carload quantities, un- 
loaded into the same and also loaded out in 
carload quantities, the appropriate maximum 
price of the seller as above set forth may be 
increased by 1 cent per bushel. 

(b) Irrespective of the number of such 
handlings of the wheat in question the maxi- 
mum price to any purchaser shall not be in- 
creased by additions under this section of 
more than 2 cents per bushel. 

(c) This section shall have no application 
to any wheat purchased by the seller from 
a producer under Sec. 4 hereof at such ele- 
vator or warehouse and no increase for 
handling shall be permissible in such case. 


Sec. 10. Increases for sacks and sacking. 
(a) Where any seller sells wheat sacked and 
furnishes both the sacks and sacking, the 
foregoing maximum prices for a like sale in 
bulk may be increased by the reasonable value 
of the sacks (not exceeding any maximum 
price established thereon) plus, except where 
the seller is the producer, 3 cents per bushel 
for the sacking. 

(b) Where any seller other than a pro- 
ducer sells wheat sacked after furnishing the 
service of sacking (but not the sacks) the 
foregoing maximum prices for a like sale in 


- bulk may be increased by 3 cents per bushel 


for the sacking service. 


Sec. 11. Storage and carrying charges. (a) 
In addition to the appropriate maximum 
prices for wheat, a storage and carrying 
charge, not exceeding 0.04 of a cent a day 
per bushel may be charged by a seller from 
the date of the expiration of free time, under 
a contract of sale, to the date selected by the 
buyer as the date on which shipment shall be 
made, or the date on which shipment is 
actually made, whichever is earlier: Provided, 
That the seller may in all cases have five 
days from the date of receipt of instructions 
within which to make shipment, and may 
charge carrying charges accordingly. 

(b) For any resale, the maximum price of 
the seller shall not be increased for any such 
carrying charges previously paid by him in 
connection with his purchase of the wheat in 
question. 

(c) This section shall have no application 
to wheat stored or remaining on the farm 
where grown. 


Sec. 12. Transfers between distinct branch- 
es of a business performing several market- 
ing operations. (a) This regulation in speak- 
ing of a sale or purchase by a given person 
includes, in the case of a business perform- 
ing several marketing operations, transfers 
without passage of title or payment of con- 
sideration, between distinct branches or units 
of such business comprising separate and 
segregated levels of marketing. Thus, by way 
of illustration only, a country shipper acting 
in that capacity may sell wheat grown by 
him at the maximum price established for 
country shippers; or a merchandiser acting 
through different units of such business may 
receive more than one markup under Sec. 8 
hereof as hereinafter provided. 

(b) However, where a seller makes a sale 
at the maximum price for a given class of 
seller, where he would also qualify to make 
a sale to a like purchaser at a lower maxi- 
mum price as a different class of seller, the 
burden shall always rest upon him to estab- 
lish by clear evidence that said sale was in 
the regular course of his conduct of a dis- 
tinct and segregated branch or unit of his 
entire business which branch has correspond- 
ing facilities and performs like services and 
functions as independents perform who be- 
long to that class of seller. For the purposes 
of this regulation only one producer branch 
and one country shipper branch shall be 
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recognized in any single business performing 
several marketing operations, but each mer- 
chandiser branch, constituted as a distinct 


and segregated branch or unit, may take one 
of the permitted merchandiser’s markups and 
no more. 

Sec. 13. Sales by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this regulation the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may sell, and any person 
may buy from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, wheat at prices higher than those 
specified herein if such sale or purchase is 


necessary in order to comply with laws 
applicable to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 


(b) This section shall have no application 
to any resale of any wheat purchased from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Sec. 19. Maximum prices for export sales. 
The maximum prices for export sales shall 
be determined in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Second Revised Maximum 
Export Price Regulation. 


Sec. 20. Petitions for amendment. 
tine wording; omitted here.) 


Sec. 21. Exempt sales. Whenever circum- 
stances of emergency make the purchase of 
wheat by the United States or any of its 
agencies imperative and it is impossible to 
secure or unfair to require immediate de- 
livery at the maximum price which would 
otherwise be applicable, such purchases and 
deliveries may be made pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 4.3(f) of Revised Supple- 
mentary Regulation No. 1 to the G.M.P.R. 


Sec. 22. Adjustment of maximum price 
containing a fraction of a cent. If a maximum 
price determined under this regulation re- 
sults in a fraction of a cent other than 0.125 
cent or multiple thereof, the same may be 
increased to the next higher 0.125 cent. 


Appendix A. Schedule of formula prices. 


1. Purpose and scope of this Appendix. 
This Appendix sets forth a schedule of 
formula prices. These are simply the basic 
maximum prices from which the actual maxi- 
mum price for every sale by every seller is 
calculated as previously set forth in the text 
of this regulation. These formula prices shall 
not be used independently as the maximum 
price for any sale. 


2. Formula prices at terminal cities. (a) (1) 
The formula prices per bushel for the fol- 
lowing grades and classes of wheat, dockage 
free, with a protein content of less than 
13.0%, bulk, at the following terminal cities 
shall be as follows: 

Table 1 


A—No. 1 heavy dark northern spring, No. 1 
heavy northern spring, No. 1 heavy red spring, 
No. 1 dark hard winter, No. 1 hard winter, No. 
1 yellow hard winter, No. 1 hard white. 

B—No. 1 red winter, No. 1 western red, No. 


1 soft white, No. 1 white club, No. 1 western 
white. 


(Rou- 


A B 

Price Price 
Terminal City— per bu per bu 
Duluth, Wann cen aw stelc ieee $1.633¢ $1.633¢ 
Minneapolis, Minn. .......... 1.6336 1.6336 
Missouri River markets...... 1.61% 1.6634 
Past. St. Louise Tl nea 1.68% 1.71% 
St: ouis,- Mo. stevens cues 1.68% *1.71% 
Chicago, Tit eee eee -715%% 1.713% 
Milwaukee, Wis; <<s< oniesoach 1.713% 1.71% 
Boston; Mass? < vsics<tanieirete 1.8856 1.8856 
New York: City Nut Yessee oe 1.87% 1.87% 
Philadelphia; Pat Gn w.edseies 1.8614 1.864%, 
Baltimore, "Md asses weeerned 1.855% 1.8556 
Atlanta,” .GAS Asher, ole. tare 1.901% 1.93 
Memphis, ‘Tenn: <.%s¢.55 univ ues eee 1.75% 
Galveston, TeXas) iscsi enlar en 1.71% 1.76% 
New Orleans, 8. <r ween 1.76% 1.81% 


(2) The formula prices set forth in Table 
I of this Appendix A shall be decreased for 
lower grades of wheat as follows: 
Table 1A 


A—No. 1 heavy dark northern spring, No. 1 
heavy northern spring, No. 1 heavy red spring. 
B—No. 1 dark hard winter, No. 1 hard winter, 
No. 1 yellow hard winter, No. 1 red winter, 
No. 1 western red, No. 1 hard white, No. 1 soft 
white, No. 1 white club, No. 1 western white. 


1 (not heavy), A, cents 1; B, 0; 2, A, 1.5; 
Bot aa aed; B,-2; 4, A, 3.5;'B, 35:5 


» A, 


5; B, 45; Sample grade (other than mois- 
ture), A, 8; B, 8; Light smutty, A, 1; B, 1; 
Smutty, Ay eS cB 9s eibichts Garlicky-w vals 
B, ly (Garlicky, "AY 3:08 7 o;. Weevily An es 
B, 1s Ergoty,; 4, on) B, cos LreatedseAy 2s Bees 

(3) The formula prices set forth in Table I 
of this Appendix A shall be decreased by 
1 cent per bushel for each .5 per cent or 
fraction thereof of moisture over 14.5 per cent 
of moisture in the case of Hard Red Spring 
Wheat and over 14.0 per cent of moisture in 
the case of all other wheats mentioned in 
said table: Provided, That in the case of 
mixed wheat, the predominating class of the 
mixture shall govern in applying the moisture 
discount. 


(4) The formula prices set forth in Table 1 of 
this Appendix A may be increased for protein 
content as follows: 


Table 1B 
Amount of increase per bu 
Hard red 
Percentage Hard red winter white 
of protein— spring, cents wheat, cents 
30 Goow tO Lo.9 Sonronate ste 2 2 
14.0 COR 1S, 40 setae 4 3 
14.5 COP 4 9 cers eee 6 4 
15.0 tore hb.4.5 3 fs sores 8 5 
15.5 LOmTb oP ncaa s 10 6 
16.0 COL 16/49 Peers 12 i, 
16.5 On) 60 0 et on cme iter: 14 8 
17.0 toy 4 oe ee te 16 9 
ibrits LOW; 7.9 Facet eane 18 10 
Over 17.9%—2c for each .5% of protein over 
17.9%. 


(b) (1) The formula prices per bu for the fol- 
lowing grades and subclasses of wheat, dock- 
age free, with a protein content less than 10.0%, 
bulk, at the following terminal cities shall be 
as follows: 

Table 2 


No. 1 heavy dark northern spring, No. 1 heavy 
northern spring, No. 1 heavy red spring, No. 
1 hard white, No. 1 dark hard winter, No. 1 
hard winter, No. 1 yellow hard winter, No. 
1 red winter, No. 1 western red, No. 1 white 
club, No. 1 soft white, No. 1 western white— 


Terminal city— 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Portland, Oregon 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


(2) The formula prices set forth in Table 2 
of this Appendix A shall be decreased for lower 
grades of wheat as follows: 


Table 2A 


A—No. 1 heavy dark northern spring, No. 1 
heavy northern spring, No. 1 heavy red spring. 


B—No. 1 hard winter, No. 1 yellow hard 
winter, No. 1 red winter, No. 1 western red, 
No. 1 soft white, No. 1 white club, No. 1 west- 
ern white, No. 1 hard white. 

le (not heavy) 0A, oleebs Ose, Ne, deem es 
She ie PAHS Ba EE Nee Matar dey SOU GS diy SG “ash. 
4.5; Sample grade (other than moisture), A, 
8; B, 8; % of 1% smut dockage, A, 1; B, 1; 
1% or over smut dockage, A, 3; B, 3; Light 
Gatlickys Ajwl3sB, lesGarlicky, AjG3* by o: 
Weevil Aye lee Brel” Ereoty; A, “555 By 5s 
Treated, A, 2; B, 2. 

(3) The formula prices set forth in Table 
II of this Appendix A shall be decreased by 
1 cent per bushel for each % per cent or 
fraction thereof of moisture over 14.5 per 
cent of moisture in the case of Hard Red 
Spring Wheat and over 14 per cent of mois- 
ture in the case of all other wheats men- 
tioned in said table; Provided, That in the 
case of mixed wheat the predominating class 
of the mixture shall govern in applying the 
moisture discount. 

(4) The formula prices set forth in Table 
II of this Appendix A may be increased 
for protein content as follows: 

Table 2B 


A—Hard red spring. 
B—Hard red winter, soft red winter, white 
wheat. 


Percentage of A B 
protein— Cents per bu. Cents per bu. 

10.0% to 10.9% 2 

11.0% to 11.9% 4 4 
12.0% to 12.9% 6 6 
13.0% to 13.9% 8 8 
14.0% to 14.4% 10 9 
14.5% to 14.9% 12 10 
15.0% to 15.4% 14 11 
15.5% to 15.9% 16 12 
16.0% to 16.4%. 18 13° 
16.5% to 16.9% 20 14 
17.0% to 17.4% 22 15 
17.5% t 9 24 16 


o 17.9% 
Over 17.9%—2c for each .6% or fraction thereof 


(c) (1) The formula prices per bushel for 
the following subclasses and classes and 
grades of wheat, dockage free, bulk at the 
following terminal cities shall be as follows: 


Table III 


No. 1 hard amber durum, amber durum, 
durum, amber mixed durum, mixed durum, 
Duluth, $1.67375; Minneapolis, $1.67375; Chicago, 
$1.75375; Boston, $1.92625; Philadelphia, $1.9025; 
Atlanta, $1.97; Portland, $1.6625; Los Angeles, 
$1.805; Galveston, $1.755; Missouri River Mar- 
kets, $1.655. 


No. 1 Red Durum 10c less. 


(2) The foregoing formula prices set forth 
in Table III of this Appendix A shall be 
decreased for lower grades as follows: 


Table IIIa: 1, 0 cent; 2; 1; 3, 2; 4, 3; 5, 4.5; 
Sample grade (other than moisture), 8; Light 
smutty, 1; Smutty, 3; Light Garlicky, 1; 
Garlicky, 3; Weevily, 1; Ergoty, 5; Treated, 
2 


(3) The formula prices set forth in Table 
III of this Appendix A shall be decreased 
by 1 cent per bushel for each .5 per cent or 
fraction thereof of moisture over 14.5 per cent 
of moisture in the case of all wheats men- 
tioned in said table; Provided, That in the 
case of mixed wheat the predominating class 
of the mixture shall govern in applying the 
moisture discount. 

(d) The discounts for the grades men- 
tioned in Tables Ia, Ila and IIla are cumula- 
tive. For example, wheat grading No. 2 
garlicky is subject to a discount of at least 
1 cent for grading No. 2 plus a further dis- 
count of at least 3 cents for grading “gar- 
licky” or a minimum total discount of 4 
cents per bushel. 

(e) The formula prices mentioned in 
Tables I, II and III shall be decreased 3 
cents per bushel for sales in any of the 
terminal cities mentioned in said tables with- 
out transit billng annexed to the lot sold. 


3. Formula prices at interior rail points. 
(a) The price per bushel for any wheat, 
bulk, at any interior rail point in Area A 
shall be that maximum price specified in 
Appendix A, Tables I, II and III which, 
less transportation charges at the lowest pub- 
lished domestic carload rail transportation 
rate from that interior rail point to any 
terminal city, will result in the highest price 
at said interior rail point, plus, if the wheat 
sold at said interior rail point is accompanied 
by transit billing usable beyond said interior 
rail point, the value of the transit billing. 
This -value shall be calculated at the differ- 
ence between the amount of the transporta- 
tion charges, deducted from the appropriate 
terminal city’s maximum price in calculating 
a maximum price for said interior rail point 
as above provided, and the rail transporta- 
tion charges payable on the transit billing 
for movement of wheat from said interior 
rail point to said terminal city. - 

(b) The formula for any wheat per bushel, 
bulk, at any interior rail point in the follow- 
ing areas shall be as follows: 

(1) In Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, in 
Tennessee east of the Western boundaries of 
Cambell, Anderson, Roane, Phea and Ham- 
ilton Counties, Virginia, West Virginia, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, the New England States 
and the Eastern Shore of Maryland south 
of a line drawn east and west through Chesa- 
peake City, the formula price at Chicago, 
Illinois or St. Louis, Missouri, as above set 
forth, plus the transportation cost at the 
lowest domestic carload rail proportional 
rate from Chicago or St. Louis to the in- 
terior rail point in question, whichever is 
lower. 

(2) In Arizona, the formula price at Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, plus 17 cents per bushel. 

(3) In New Mexico, except in Quay, De- 
baca, Curry, Roosevelt, Chaves, Lea, Eddy, 
Guadelupe, Lincoln and Otero counties, the 
formula price at Kansas City, Missouri, less 
16.75c per bushel, plus the lowest flat car- 
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load rail rate from Lamar, Colorado to the 
interior rail point in question. 

(4) In Colorado west of Larimer, Boulder, 
Gilpin, Clear Creek Park, Fremont, Custer, 
Huerfano and Las Animas counties, the 
formula price at Kansas City, Missouri less 
12 cents per bushel. 

4. Formula prices at interior non-rail points. 
The formula price for any wheat, bulk, at 
any interior non-rail point shall be the maxi- 
mum price set forth in Sec. 3 of this Appen- 
dix A at the rail point (either interior rail 
point or terminal city, as the case may be) 
nearest thereto by the most usually traveled 
route, less transportation charges from said 
interior non-rail point to said rail point; 
Provided, That if a commercial elevator or 
warehouse for the purchase and handling of 
grain is operated at a non-rail point, the 
formula price at that point shall be the same 
as that at the nearest rail point. 

5. Formula prices for mixed wheat. The 
formula price per bushel, bulk, for mixed 
wheat any terminal city or interior point shall 
be the appropriate maximum price for the 
class and grade of wheat predominating in 
the mixture at such terminal city or interior 
point adjusted for the moisture and protein 


content in the mixture in accordance with 
the tables in Appendix A less (unless the 
mixture consists wholly of hard red winter 
and hard red spring wheats or wholly of soft 
red winter and white wheats or is of the 
subclasses of Amber Mixed Durum or Mixed 
Durum) two cents per bushel. 


6. Formula prices for mixed grain. The 
formula price per bushel, bulk, for mixed 
grain containing more than 50 per cent of 
wheat at any terminal city or interior point 
shall be determined by multiplying the per- 
centage of each such grain in the mixture by 
the appropriate maximum price thereof at 
such terminal city or interior point, or, if 
there is no such maximum price for a par- 
ticular grain, by the reasonable market value 
thereof at such terminal city or interior point, 
and adding the results, less 5 cents per 
bushel. 


This regulation shall become effective Jan. 
4th, 1944. 


The corn ceiling has been corrected by the 
OPA to $1.29 for Wythe, Va., $1.34 for Mar- 
shall, Ala., and $1.38 for “all other’ counties in 
Georgia. 
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Open Interest in Future 
Deliveries 


As reported by the Compliance Branch of the 
Food Distribution Administration the open in- 
terest in all futures on the Chicago Board of 
phate recently has been as follows, in 1000 

us. : 


Barley Oats Rye 

Fa mvetoe 17,361 38,919 

BA tiCe 17,990 38,179 

APR Sok 17,885 38,642 

18,991 40,890 

FEAT 19,180 40,653 

waisiacass 19,437 38,354 

ateuite 20,277 37,239 

20,316 38,088 

18,897 39,020 

aie lerateed 19,186 38,206 

eet ae 19,817 38,668 

Seeders 20,264 38,638 

631 19,460 37,447 

939 19,731 40,177 

1,281 19,665 41,998 

1,493 19,233 42,991 

1,559 18,940 42,568 

1,405 17,485 42,227 

1,420 16,941 41,626 

Dees -4yascse 36,781 1,576 17,002 39,194 
Beck Ly ewes ss 36,923 1,339 14,683 38,841 
DECHAS seas esis 38,870 1,324 15,331 39,680 
DOCh La acess 35,175 1,205 13,681 38,834 
Dec. 31 ..65.5-04,548 1,236 13,793 39,428 
aD BU Si crareysier cnc 32,775 1,339 14,683 38,841 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 


Waynesville, O., Jan. 9—Corn moving very 
slow. Feed sales good. —Everett Early. 


Stanton, Neb., Dec. 28.—Bulk of corn moving 
is very dry and of excellent quality. Yield 
spotted—Greenslit Lumber Co. 


Cedar Falls, Ia., Dec. 24—We use our 
corn for feeding in this area. No price would 
induce freer corn marketing here-—Farmers 
Co-op. Co. 

Bennett, Ia., Dec. 20.—Price raise made no 
difference in marketing. Defeat of Hitler will 
not bring slump. Farmers won't sell corn here 
at all—Buttolph Grain Co. 

Hamlin, Ia., Dec. 23—The price here is $1.01 
on corn, 85c assures a feeder market. The 
defeat of Hitler would lower the price, I think. 
—Hamlin Grain Co., S. M. Peterson. 

Ivesdale, Ill., Dec. 21—New ceiling has not 
brought out any corn; may after Jan. 1, 1944. 
Farmers think the price will hold until a year 
after war is over. Present ceiling price on corn 
may do. Depends on crop prospect next spring. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Receipts of barley, by 
lake, from Fort: William during the year 1943 
totaled 4,388,866 bus. No shipments were 
made from Milwaukee during 1943.—H. A. 
Plumb, sec’y, Milwaukee Grain & Stock Ex- 
change. 

Exline, Ill., Dec. 24——The ceiling on corn has 
dried up offers. Will be a big movement of 
corn after Jan. 1 account of income taxes. Be- 
lieve that corn will not go down after war for 
quite some time; $1.25 would bring out more 
corn.—E. L. Jarvis & Son. 

Jordan, Ia., Dec. 24.—The O.P.A. new ceil- 
ing on corn induced freer corn movement 
here. Farmers think the defeat of Hitler will 
cause a slump in the corn market. Present 
ceiling price on corn is O.K., corn will move 
after Jan. 1—A. Sterner & Co 

Badger, S. D., Dec. 24——No more corn is 
moving in the country than would have moved 
under the old ceiling. It is my opinion that a 
price of around $1.35, basis Chicago, would 
have to be paid in order to induce a free 
movement of corn—Farmers Co-op. Grain Co. 


Alvo, Nebr., Dec. 20—The O.P.A. new 
ceiling for corn has induced the farmers in 
my district to sell more freely, especially what 
is on the ground. As to the defeat of Hitler, 
I have not heard any of them say anything about 
prices. I believe that a price ceiling of $1.25 
would insure freer marketing, as that would 
equalize corn with hogs and cattle—John E. 
Turner. 


Higginsville, Mo—No corn moving since the 
last ceiling price—A. H. Meinershagen, sec’y, 
Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers Ass’n. 


Advance, Mo., Dec. 21.—The ceiling price of 
$1.16 has had little effect on the movement 
of corn. Don’t think majority of them think 
much about the defeat of Hitler. Think the 
price is high enough for corn. If it were raised 
to $2.00 they would want $2.25—Stoddard 
County Grain Co. 

Anoka, Nebr., Dec. 20.—The new ceiling for 
corn has not induced the growers of our district 
to market corn more freely. They do not believe 
the defeat of Hitler would bring a slump in 
the corn market. No price ceiling would bring 
out any more corn for the reason that our corn 
is all gone—Anoka-Butte Lumber Co. 

Beardstown, Ill., Dec. 26—The O.P.A. new 
ceiling on corn did not. induce farmers in 
these parts to market corn more freely. They 
do not think the defeat of Hitler will cause a 
slump in the market. The price is high enough, 
stay with this price and stop talking about 
changing prices.—Schultz-Baujan & Co., Inc. 


Arcadia, Nebr., Dec. 26.—The new ceilings 
on corn did not make much if any difference 
here on moyement of corn as before the corn 
moved a great deal at prices not allowed. Most 
all corn here sold from producer to feeder. 
Not much said about what defeat of Hitler 
would do. Everyone dissatisfied over regula- 
tions—R. R. Clark. 

Aurora, Ind., Dec. 24——Th2 new ceiling on 
corn has not helped the corn situation here; 
most of the farmers are holding for more 
money. They tell me Kentucky trucks are pay- 
ing $1.25 per bu. for corn at cribs here now. 
A defeat of Hitler won’t bring corn down. We 
think a ceiling of about $1.30 per bu. would 
help a lot—Aylor & Meyer Co. 

Alpha, O., Dec. 24—The O.P.A. ceiling price 
for corn has noticeably retarded the sale of 
corn by growers in our district. They do not 
feel that the defeat of Hitler will bring a 
slump in the Corn Market. The fact that the 
ceiling has been changed indicates that it could 
be changed to a higher level at will—so why 
sell at present—The Alpha Seed & Grain Co. 


Beresford, S. D., Dec. 20.—It is not so much 
a question of price as it is “Will they raise 
corn again?” Most farmers sell when they are 
ready and have the time. . No kick on price 
now, or $1.07 Chicago. Farmers have faith in 


‘a good market for 2 or 3 years after the war. 


Farmers are anxious to sell excess corn but 
there are no cars available for shipment— 
Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 


Decatur, Ill, Dec. 31—Oats disappearance 
has been extremely heavy since the start of 
the crop-year, Aug. Ist, at 74,473,000 bus., 
compared with 52,282,000 bus. last year. With 
four heavy months of oats usage still ahead 
and eastern dairy feeders having largely used 
up their home-raised grain supplies, a reduc- 
tion in oats ceilings will further complicate 
an already serious feed situation —Baldwin Ele- 
vator Co 
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Archie, Mo., Dec. 26.—The O.P.A. new 
ceiling for corn did not induce the farmers 
to market corn more freely. They do not 
believe the defeat of Hitler will cause a 
slump in the corn market A price ceiling 
high enough so farmers could not feed hogs, 
say about $1.50 per bushel. Kick the O.P.A. 
out and let supply and demand rule—G. E. 
Marshall. 

Fayette, Ia., Dec. 22—No noticeable effect of 

ceiling on marketing of corn. Farmers holding 
for feeding. End of war in Europe would have 
no immediate effect on farm prices here, and 
feeling here is that lower prices will come very 
gradually and no slump. Most growers here 
are not looking for market for corn. They 
feed most of it—John P. Clyde, Secretary, 
Bell Incorporated. 
. Alpena, S. D., Dec. 20.—Unless corn ceiling 
is put in comparison with oats, barley and rye, 
per ton, farmers will sell their other feed 
grains and hold corn. Farmers much upset to 
think corn ceiling placed so low. Scarcity of 
feeds will hold prices up regardless of war till 
another crop grown. Hogs and cattle price too 
cheap compared to feed prices. Won't be one- 
fourth of as many hogs here next year.—Mason 
Smith. 

Lincoln, Ill., Dec. 24.—The new O.P.A. ceil- 
ing has not helped the movement of corn in 
our territory. They believe a slump is due 
when this war is over. It is human nature 
to look for higher markets and the ceiling where 
it is now would be alright if it was let alone. 
There is where the mistake has been made, 
in changing the price; make one price and let 
it alone—East Lincoln Farmer Grain Co., S. L. 
Nutty, Mer. 

Gilmore City, Ia., Dec. 20.—We have noticed 
an increase in the movement of corn since the 
price was raised to $1.16. Basis Chicago. We 
also believe there will be a further increase 
after Jan. 1, as some farmers do not want “to 
sell now and run it in on this year’s income. 
They do not believe that the end of war in 
Europe would affect the market. Don’t know 
what price ceiling would insure a freer move- 
ment of corn—Gilmore Co-op. Co 

Decatur, Ill., Dec. 20—The O.P.A. new 
corn ceiling did not induce farmers here to 
market corn more freely. They do not think 
the defeat of Hitler would cause a slump 
in the corn market. Until the farmers run 
out of money they received for beans (which 
$1.80 paid for both bean and corn crop) noth- 
ing but an open free market will bring corn 
freely—Henry L. LeGrand & Son, Warrens- 
burg Grain-Co., by H. L. LeGrand. 

Elgin, Ore.—Eighty-four carloads of Austrian 
winter peas and garden seed were handled this 
season by three Elgin processing plants, Union 
County Grain Growers, Elgin Seed Cleaning & 
Storage and Elgin Flour Milling Co. Shipments 
up to Dec. 16 totaled 63 carloads of Austrian 
winter peas and one carload of garden seed. It 
is estimated that 20 carloads of dry edible peas 
and pea seed remain in storage here, which will 


_ boost the total shipments to 84 carloads. 
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Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, rye, oats, and barley for May delivery at the leading markets in cents per bushel, have been as follows: 


Option Dec. 
High Low 22 
CHICARO cadiscrassmmmaacues we 171% 146% 165% 
Minneapolis: s. ivsewan cowaicwe seh 164% 189%, 157% 
Mansag City ‘seen secs de eens ah 163% 139% 157% 
Duluth, @uruUmM | wi de sivas se tess 163% 140% 155 
Milwaukee — (sic decotewsliecetta Dees ste 14614 165% 
CHICA OT can cecitleten ewan ee 134% 100% 124% 
Minneanolls s.siccusasscceasce 129% 94 1205, 
Mi WAUKGO’ scentsnsvcesscuecsas 134% 10014 124% 
ASTID EN. arses a 3:00 eeiete ey ure 1815 9216 122% 
TDA TETE Ur Wee aetete SERIO OR opt eee AC oy 128% 120% ..... 
INCH B GM ode s.cucssaeuveneest te 81 674% 78% 
Minneapolis ...ccscevcscccsccce 78% 621% T7% 
MAU WEUKEO wins bck cms wecccnane 80% 6746 79 
gibi i eittaty nach cies oe at ne 116% 106% 116 
a OE on Raiks va a2 o's 126%: 118% 122% 


Wheat 
ese Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Jan. Jan Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
24 27 28 29 30 31 3 4 5 6 7 8 10 11 
1% 165% 166% 166% 167% 168% 169% 169% 169% 171 171% 171 7138 171% 172 
157% 1573 158% 159 159% 160 161% 161 161 162 162% 162% 162% 163% 163 
157%, 157% 158% 1583 158% 158% 161 160% 160 1625 63144 163% 163% 16214 162 
1545, 154% 156% 156%, 156% 157% 159 157% 158% 163% 163% 163% 162% 163 163% 
165% 165% 166% 166% 167144 168% 169% 169% 169% 171% 171% 171% 171% 171% ..... 
: Rye 
12454 1253, 126% 126 125% 126 127% 127% 128% 130% 1303 132 132% 131% 182% 
120% 120% 121% 121 120% 121 1213, 122 123% 124% 125% 128 127% 125% 126% 
124% 125%, 126% 126 126 126% 127% 127% 128% 130% 130% 132 132% 131 Pen = 
123% 128% ..... 1243, 124 124% 26 127% 125% 128% 128 130 0 127 128 
120146 120% 121% 121 120% 121% 121% 1225 123% 124% 125 128 127% 125 126 
Oats 
791%, %7916 78% #$78% 77% £78 78% 78% £78 79 79 80% 80 79 9 
17 UU mu 774% #T7% j%Tis% 7 q wi 77 77 1% =6TT% TWBY 16% 
79 791% 78% 783% #77344 178 78% 78% ‘781% %79% 798% 80% 80 19%, Nake 
Barley MS 
16 16 116 116 116 116 116 116 116 116 16 116 6 116 116 
122%, 122% 122% 121% 121% 121% 122% 122% 122% 123% 1225, 125 124% 122% 122 
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New York, N. Y.—Receipts and shipments of 
grains during November as compared to No- 
vember, 1942, shown in parentheses, expressed 
in bushels were as follows: Receipts, wheat, 
1,450,857 (3,203,552) ; corn, 21,500 (10,575) ; 
oats, 20,625 (14, 500) ; rye, 3,428" (3,100) ; bar- 
ley (1,700) ; flaxseed, 1,147, 670 (1,389, 788) ; 
shipments, wheat, 193,000 (1,441,000) ; oats, 
4,000.—Dept. of Inf. and Statistics, Produce 
Exchange. 


Bristol, S. D., Dec. 23——The new ceiling on 
corn has caused more hardship on farmers 
who answered the call of the Government to 
produce more hogs and now are forced to buy 
corn or other feed to keep them until the 
embargo is lifted, or get them to a certain 
weight and not too heavy. This is not a corn 
country altho we do raise our corn for feed. 
The defeat of Hitler might start quite a rush 
to unload stored stocks——Earl Keeler, Farmers 
Equity Exchange. 

Lansing, Mich., Dec. 31.—Indicated pro- 
duction of dry ‘beans, uncleaned, in the 
United States during 1943 as compared with 
1942, shown in parentheses, in thousand bags 
of 100 Ibs. each, totaled 21,799 (19,035); of 
this amount Great Northern was 3,938 
(3,103); Pinto, 4,626 (3,429); Standard Lima, 
.a8is; VOILA E Michigan production of pea 
and Medium White in 1943 was 5,310 as com- 
pared to 4,832 in 1942 (thousand bags of 100 
Ibs. each).—C. J. Borum, M. L. Lowe and 
R. V. Norman, Agri. statisticians. 


Bertrand, Neb., Dec. 22—Corn has been mov- 
ing in good volume since the new ceiling be- 
came effective, but will increase after the first 
of the year as most farmers have been holding 
off on account of taxes. We are unfortunate 
in not being on the west side of our county 
as the county to our west has 1.5c per bushel 
higher ceiling than we have and some of the 
trade that normally came here is going west. 
Some of our corn is still going to Kansas. One 
trucker told me he could haul corn 125 miles 
and get as high as l6c per bushel.—Bertrand 
Mill & Elytr. Co., Don Mintun, mgr. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Water-borne grain receipts 
here during the 1943 navigation season reached 
the highest level in 13 years and were about 
72,000,000 bus, greater than in the 1918 naviga- 
tion season. Total receipts amounted to 175,- 
362,846 bus. compared with 110,046,906 bus. in 
1942. Of the grain brought to Buffalo last year, 
16,715,846 bus. are held in boats tied up for 


Rye Movement in December 


Receipts and shipments of rye at _ the 
various markets during December, compared 
with December, 1942, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1943 1942 1943 1942 
Baltimore i LEAs = gieletairsisls facial \e'v.si'ere 
Chicago 2,786,000 298,000 105,000 71,000 
Ft. Worth 12,000 TASUU Sascha - Eee rene 
ifaVcbehatzyovalbizy,, «Saree | Mnitcitirnes. pices 3,000 
Kansas City 58,500 55,500 54,000 7,500 
Milwaukee 9,720 10,570 15,390 6,275 
Minneapolis 543,000 796,500 384, 000 421, "500 
Portland Read "kee — Spe Meee wae 
St. Joseph 19,030 12,000 G9 20 a etcinni 
St. Louis 15,000 16,500 21,000 15,000 
Seattle 15,000 D000 Seeiee yg eee os 
Superior 1,527 Obj 16S a com OLS Sore 
Wichita SO G00K ee sac ove O00 mete cyanate 


Soybean Movement in 


December 
Receipts and shipments of soybeans at the 


various markets during December, compared 
with December, 1942, in bushels, were: 
Receipts Shipments 
943 1942 1943 1942 
Baltimore FUR. | AAS pec. Epo preg 
Chicago 626,000 775,000 336,000 237,000 
Ft. Worth iu A Tie ee ie AOS seer 
Indianapolis 286,000 888,500 503,600 204, 00 
Kansas City 275, 400 668,800 428,400 252) uy 
Milwaukee _....... Biel arian) ropa i 
Minneapolis 60,000 130,500 Fees Saisie aie 
Philadelphia 2,500" 2 200;800) sley+ ales aia 
St. Joseph 245,000 102,000 28,000 7,500 
St. Louis 739,200 811,200 731,200 246, 400 


Wichita AT, BTT a pcces 5,377 


teense 


the winter in Buffalo Harbor. This is the 
largest supply of winter storage grain to be 
held here since 1938, when it amounted to 
17,151,441 bus. Buffalo elevators received 111,- 
163,341 bus. of grain from Ft. William in 1943. 
Of this total 59,973,296 bus. were wheat. Grain 
brought from Duluth totaled 60,792,088 bus.— 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yleld 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


Stanton, Neb.—Need moisture badly for 


winter wheat——Greenslit Lumber Co. 
Waynesville, O., Jan. 9—Wheat went into 
the winter in very poor condition—Everett 


Early. 
Higginsville, Mo Wheat not looking so 
good—A. H. Meinershagen, sec’y, Missouri 


Grain, Feed & Millers Ass’n. 


Topeka, Kan., Dec. 23.—Wheat production 
and the acreage planted for 1944 harvest is 24 
per cent more than that of 1942. This is the 
report issued yesterday by H. L. Collins, State 
Agricultural Statistician —P. J. P. 


Deertrail, Colo., Dec. 30.—Winter wheat here 
badly in need of moisture, some is sprouted and 
very little up. The six inch snow of Dec. 10th 
is gone; was the only moisture we have had 
since wheat was planted—Ady & Milburn, Inc. 


Bertrand, Neb., Dec. 22——The crops are the 
best in this area for several years. Corn on dry 
land making as high as 35 bus. and irrigated 
land up as high as 80 bus. Think the wheat 
crop looks better here than it does either direc- 
tion. From Bertrand east to Hastings it is 
very dry and some wheat land not even planted 
last fall due to the dry conditions. From Bert- 
rand west to McCook the same conditions exist 
as east from here. Our conditions are due to 
a very heavy rain in early fall and we did have 
a good subsoil moisture. I don’t think our 


Oats Movement in December 


Receipts and shipments of oats at the 
various markets during December, compared 
with December, 1942, in bushels, were: 

Receipts Shipments 
1942 1942 


9 1943 
Baltimore 120,587 CP Ae SOCerEe smonans. 
Chicago 1,008,000 1,133,000 1,102,000 996,000 
Ft. Worth 86,000 180,000 14,000 2,000 
Indianapolis 367,500 272,000 342,500 284,000 
Kansas City 634,000 466,000 440,000 332,000 
Milwaukee 34,500 4,520 42,750 28,500 
Minneapolis 3,685,500 2,162,250 4,025,250 3,091,500 
Philade]phia 22, ee 1,998 33,190 8,129 
POrtinn( seed OOS tees sake eres ee ake | miss, «ies 
St. Joseph 630, 790 388,000 271,400 30,000 
St. Louis 697, 500 458,000 475,200 214,000 
Seattle 248'000 TOD O00) Fo ccaste cre umers tetas 
Spokane 72,000 200,000 .«..... 10,000 
Superior 279,942 13,130 305,463 316,808 
Wichita 211,200 72,000 143,200 2,600 


Wheat Movement in December 
Receipts and shipments of wheat at the 


various markets during December, compared 
with December, 1942, in bushels, were: 
Receipts Shipments 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
Baltimore 4,919,074 588,058 1,333,571 599,577 
Chicago 8,183,000 2,218,000 4,789,000 3,301,000 
Ft. Worth 1,825,600 483,000 1,331,400 662,200 
Hutch’son 2,812,350 2,802,600 ...... asso 
Indianapolis 923,000 423,000 421,000 436,000 
Kan. City 7,731,000 pe, 8,556,100 5, ory 300 
Milwaukee — 387,200 4,71 221,370 200 


Min’polis 16,498, 500 11,821,500 12,082,500 5, eae 000 
Ogden, Utah 812,000 598,000 670, 000 "473,000 
Phil’d’phia 2,021,429 651,662 2,268, 360 612,535 
Portland 739,1 LEGER Oe Meas ante | os nels 
St. Joseph 828,980 1,032,000 830,790 700,800 
St. Louis 65,228,900 2,517,000 5,149,200 1,742,000 
Seattle PM DOO meet Se, DOOM wiisaiscle't | uelaanals oe 
Spokane 1,944,000 2,483,000 __....... 46,200 


Superior 4,829,275 3,578,455 4,643,4 1,639, "147 
Wichita 25, 843,400 22, 245,400 22) 021, 800 12 931, 600 
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wheat looks as good as it did a month ago 
and everybody you talk to does not expect to 
raise much wheat the coming year.—Bertrand 
Mill & Elvtr. Co., Don Mintun, mgr. 


Decatur, Ill., Jan. 8—The weather certainly 
was not favorable to start off the big movement 
of farm-held corn so eagerly awaited by the 
trade. The air saturated with moisture is not 
conducive in improving the condition of the 
corn stored in cribs. It will take a period of 
clear, brisk weather with good winds to reduce 
the excess moisture last year’s crop of corn 
carries. Weather and moisture are two vital 
factors to be taken into consideration when 
figuring on corn moving off the farms. While 
much of the glamour has been taken out of the 
feeding ratio, especially in the marginal areas, 
there continues to be an urgent demand for 
grain and feeds. With corn prices ruled by 
ceilings, there is no incentive for growers to 
sell before they make actual delivery—Baldwin 
Elevator Co. 


Topeka, Kan., Dec. 23——The Kansas acreage 
of winter wheat seeded for harvest in 1944 is 
estimated at 13,311,000 acres, 24 per cent more 
than the 10,735,000 (revised) seeded in the fall 
of 1942 and the largest acreage sown since 
the fall of 1938, according to the Winter Wheat 
and Rye Report issued today by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics and the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture. The preparation 
of seedbeds and seeding was done largely under 
conditions unfavorable for the germination and 
growth of the crop. The summer and _ fall 
months were dry and reserves of subsoil mois- 
ture have been largely depleted over the western 
half of the State except in summer fallow 
fields. Dec. 1 condition of winter wheat at 
62 per cent of normal compares with 91 per 
cent a year earlier and is the lowest December 
1 condition since 1939 when 35 per cent was 
reported. The acreage of rye seeded in Kansas 
in the fall of 1943 is estimated at 210,000 acres 
or 12 per cent below the acreage seeded in the 
fall of 1942 but 62 per cent above the 10-year 
(1932-41) seeded acreage of 130,000 acres. De- 
cember 1 condition of 73 per cent is 20 points 
below the condition a year ago and 3 points 
below average —H. L. Collins, Agr. statistician 
in charge. 


Barley Movement in December 


Receipts and shipments of barley at the 
various markets during December, compared 
with December, 1942, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1943 1942 1943 1942 
Baltimore 104,165 490 Sa eeccr 
Chicago 1,248,000 2,100,000 691,000 
Ft. Worth 41,600 57,600" “ie .see 
Hutchinson MUNI BP EASAGE Cadac 
Indianapolsme y.-s sc perecateet 4,00 
Kansas City 148,800 276,800 338,400 
Milwaukee 3, 376,907 2,524,895 1,219,680 


Minneapolis 4,199,000 4, 722, 600 3,889,600 


Philadelphia 6,290 Waieeae 4,974 4,646 
Portland 194 G40 iigicsisie | Uarsicicie we eNinie.2 
St. Joseph 51,300 63,000 9,500 28,000 
St. Louis 222,400 204,800 126,400 54,400 
Seattle 1535200, 6 182,000 7 sic act tan ee 6 

Spokane 192,000. 238,000 ...... 24,000 
Superior 158,257 198,779 519,740 443,654 
Wichita 115,200 22,400 102,400 13,000 


Corn Movement in December 


Receipts and shipments of corn at the 
various markets during December, compared 
with December, 1942, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1943 1942 1943 1942 
Baltimore 167,833 LORS Pai ree ieee 
Chicago 5,737,000 13,829,000 4,977,000 6,143,000 
Ft. Worth 70,500 70,000 19,500 60,500 
Hutchinson NEDO OMe masclalsters tt he cic. saietu ce cleiwis 
Indna’polis 1,283, 000 2,122,500 1,015,000 1,876,500 
Kan. City 3, 758, 700 4,595,100 1,905,000 2,101,500 
Milwaukee 641,560 858,700 159,300 236,600 
Min’apolis 1,803,000 2,394,000 1,060,500 2,001,000 
Philadelphia 365,510 56,323 213,526 449,589 
Portland Cyber CARS CA ee ae Soe 
St. Joseph 2, 082; 080 1,135,500 885,280 793,500 
St. Louis 2) 315, 400 3,017,500 1,429,500 2,193,000 
Seattle 157,500 SUS O00 MMe nccek ae lseblewe : 
Spokane 42'000 15D, 00D) on es © 1,500 
Superior 31,322 287,057 4,500 34,330 
Wichita 272; 000 41,600 200,000 ...... 


a The GRED EsALERS. JOURNAL. 
Technical Advances in Crop Certification 


By M. A. McCatt, head agronomist in charge and assistant chief of Bureau of Plant Industry, 
before International Crop Improvement Ass’n 


Dodge City, Kan., Dec. 23.—The wheat acre- 
age seeded last fall was estimated at 13,300,000, 
nearly one million acres under the goal set for 
the state, and the present 1944 crop prospect 
according to the U.S.D.A. will be only 106 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat for Kansas.—J. F. Moyer, 
sec’y Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Ass’n. 

Topeka, Kan., Dec. 20.—Wheat production 
was 144,241,000 bus. with a yield of 14.2 bus. 
on 10,159,000 acres harvested. While below 
the 19.3 bus. yield in 1942, the 1943 yield was 
2.7 bus. higher than the 10-year (1932-41) 
average. The harvested acreage was about 
average. The 1943 corn crop totals 84,318,000 
bus. or nearly six million bushels below the 
1942 crop. Flaxseed production for 1943 of 
2,051,000 on 293,000 acres is only 10,000 bus. 
less than the record crop of 1890. The har- 
vested area was the largest since 1891. A 
crop of 14,500,000 bus. of sorghums for grain 
was harvested from one million acres in 1943. 
—H. L. Collins, Agr. statistician. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Dec. 20.—The pro- 
duction of grain sorghums was 5,355,000 bus., 
about half of the 1942 production. The acreage 
harvested for grain was 597,000 compared 
with 821,000 in 1942. The season was unfavor- 
able and much of the crop was cut for silage 
and forage; the 1943 crop averaged 9.0 bus. 
per acre compared with 12.9 bus. in 1942. 
The production of alfalfa seed was 182,000 bus. 
compared with 133,000 in 1942 and 104,000 the 
10-year average. Seed was harvested on 91,000 
acres, a record acreage for the state. Yields 
averaged 2.00 bus. per acre compared with 
1.75 a year ago. The 1943 production of broom- 
corn in Oklahoma at 8,800 tons is 26 per cent 
below the 1942 crop of 11,900 tons and about 
32 per cent less than the ten-year (1932-41) 
average. Quality of the broomcorn is good. 
The estimated planted acreage of wheat sown 
in the fall of 1943 is 5,130,000 acres, an in- 
crease of 35 per cent above the 3,800,000 acres 
sown in the fall of 1942. Unfavorable moisture 
conditions in September and October limited 
acreage increases in the extreme western coun- 
ties, but following the rains in November, plant- 
ing was resumed and in many localities the in- 
tended acreage now has been planted—K. D. 
Blood, Agricultural statistician in charge. 


President-Elect, 
Board of Trade. 


E. E. Klecan, Kansas City 


It was developed that experience with certi- 
fied seed moving in interstate commerce had 
shown that the standards and procedures of all 
certifying agencies were not such as to justify 
a universal acceptance of certification. It fol- 
lowed as a matter of ‘course that unless this 
situation was corrected Federal seed enforce- 
ment regulations could not continue to recog- 
nize certification by all crop improvement asso- 
ciations. Because Federal enforcement officers 
desired to continue their policy of encouraging 
the production, free movement, and use of the 
seed of superior varieties, the cooperation of the 
International Crop Improvement Ass’n in devel- 
oping satisfactory standards and procedures and 
in helping to bring about their more universal 
use was requested. 

The above presentation merely gave emphasis 
to a program already initiated by the Associa- 
tion. Plans previously prepared by the Gen- 
eral Committee on Certification were approved 
by the Association at the 1941 meeting. Funds 
were contributed by members to carry out a 
study and analysis of existing standards and 
regulations of member organizations to supply 
information useful in determining the extent to 
which present procedures are adequate in the 
several states, and likewise in preparing stand- 
ard rules and regulations for adoption by the 
International as a guide for its members. Mr. 
Elvin F. Frolik, Secretary of the Nebraska 
Crop Improvement Ass’n, was employed by the 
Directors to do this job. He has now com- 
pleted a most excellent analysis of existing 
rules and procedures, which have been presented 
to the Directors in a series of reports. These 
reports have been used by crop committees. of 
the Ass’n as a background to prepare (1) Gen- 
erel Seed Certification Standards to be met by 
all certified seeds, and (2) Seed Certification 
Standards for specific crops as follows: corn, 
cotton, small grain, alfalfa, clover, soybean, 
other legumes, grass, sorghum, potato, tobacco, 
and vegetable crops. 


THE FINAL WORK OF PREPARING 
STANDARDS has occupied the entire time of 
this meeting. The task has been arduous, pos- 
sible only because of the willing participation 
of every Director present. The standards them- 
selves represent a meeting of minds in develop- 
ing the best yet available minimum floor neces- 
sary to safeguard and maintain crop improve- 
ment and seed certification on a_ satisfactory 
level. Emphasis has been placed on improved 
germplasm and its maintenance on as practical 
a basis as possible, but without sacrificing the 
fundamental requirements. Any crop improve- 
ment association following the standards faith- 
fully cannot do other than to certify high grade 
seed. The active participation of all Directors 
in their preparation augurs well for their ulti- 
mate general use, with many operating on floors 


President Elect Kansas City 
Board 


Eugene E. Klecan, newly elected President 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade has been 
a member of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
twenty-five years and has been associated with 
the grain industry for approximately thirty 
years. He has engaged in the various phases 
of the business and organized his own company 
some years ago, doing a general commission 
and merchandising business. Personally he has 
devoted much of his time to the futures market, 
principally as a spreader. 

He has served the Board of Trade as a 
Director a number of times and, as second and 
first Vice-President. He brings a valuable 
experience to the service of the Board. He is 
married and has one son and two daughters, 
his son being a Naval Lieutenant now in the 
Southwest Pacific and skipper of a PT boat. 


above the minimum level. The importance of 
this step cannot be overstressed. 

Crop improvement associations have a most 
important part to play in making effective the 
results of the outstanding plant breeding pro- 
grams now under way under Federal and State 
auspices. Because of advances which crop 
breeding is making, our crop agriculture is on 
the threshold of an almost new world. The job 
which has just been done by this Association is 
a first step toward insuring its complete success. 


SUPERIOR GERMPLASM is the founda- 
tion of crop improvement. Any crop improve- 
ment program which does not give this factor 
priority over all others, which neglects to de- 
velop technics to insure the integrity of genetic 
superiority, cannot do its fundamental job. As 
an administrator, I have been impressed by the 
fact that this idea of a distinct genetic entity 
possessing specific values is the one thing which 
sells crop improvement to budgetary and legis- 
lative appropriating officials. It is what makes 
crop improvement click with farmers. Without 
discrediting the importance of other features 
in any way, we should frankly face the facts 
and realize this situation. Furthermore, we 
should realize that procedures in crop improve- 
ment which do not contribute to maintaining the 
integrity of superior germplasm and freedom 
from weeds are likely to become so much win- 
dow dressing. 


CROP BREEDING and crop improvement 
in general constitute an art the technics and 
methods of which vary with the extent to which 
we consciously use current knowledge of the 
scientific principles involved. It is possible to 
effect real improvement by using relatively 
simple empirical methods. On the other hand; 
the real advances can come only from using 
all that we can get in information and method 
based on scientific principles of heredity. As 
all of you know, the most striking advance in 
the entire history of crop breeding, hybrid corn, 
was made possible only by using all available 
information on corn genetics. Modern technics 
for breeding hybrid corn are merely methods 
for using known principles of inheritance in the 
crop in order to bring about improvement. The 
result speaks for itself. 


HYBRID CORN—In 1942, an unusually 
good corn year, hybrid corn occupied 41,600,000 
acres or 46% of our total corn acreage, and we 
produced the largest crop in our history, 3,175,- 
000,000 bus. In 1943, in many respects an un- 
favorable year for corn, hybrid corn occupied 
49,960,000 acres or 52% of our corn acreage, 
and we produced 3,085,000,000 bus.; the second 
largest crop of record. The 1942 crop was 
grown on 89,000,000 acres and the 1943 crop on 
94,000,000 acres. The 1920 crop, the third larg- 
est at 3,070,000 bus., was grown on 101,000,000 
acres. Never before have we grown over 3,000,- 
000,000 bus. of corn two years in succession and 
never before on as small an acreage. On the 
basis of hybrid corn acreage and yields during 
the last six years, and the average yields during 
1923-32, the last normal 10-year period before 
hybrid corn came in, it can be estimated that 
hybrid corn added 629,000,000 bus. more corn 
to our total crop in 1942, and 669,000,000 bus. 
in 1943. This is equivalent to adding each year 
almost one-fourth of a normal corn crop in 
years before hybrid corn. 

I mention this record of hybrid corn merely 
to emphasize the returns that can be expected 
from the more highly scientific technics in crop 
breeding. In using such technics, however, it 
can be accepted as a corollary that there must 
be an equally scientific approach to certification 
precedures by crop-improvement associations in 
handling such crops as hybrid corn. The expe- 
rience of your committee working on standards 
for certifying hybrid corn. seed has demon- 
strated that a complete meeting of minds on the 
problem is difficult. As applied to other crops 
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utilizing similar technics the development of 
certification technics may not be less so. We 
cannot afford, however, in certifying a crop 
which involves highly specialized technics in 
producing seed for farm use to ignore the 
scientific principles involved in protecting germ- 
plasm merely because it may be difficult. This 
should be recognized as an essential in develop- 
ing certification procedures. 

ALFALFA—So far hybrid corn has been the 
only cross-pollinated crop with which the same 
general breeding procedures have been applied 
in farm use. Preliminary results with alfalfa 
suggest, however, that the utilization of hybrid 
vigor can produce increased yields in the same 
reiative range as with hybrid corn. The method 
involves the use of inbred lines which are self 
sterile but interfertile between lines so that 
when two such lines are grown together they 
cross-fertilize and seed produced must be hy- 
brid. The lines themselves are propagated by 
vegetative means. Field methods for growing 
foundation material and for subsequent exten- 
sive growing and certifying hybrid seed need 
to be worked out before we reach the commer- 
cial production stage. Now is not too early to 
begin thinking about the job so that a sound 
procedure can be developed and ready when the 
time is ripe to utilize this new approach to 
alfalfa improvement. 

SORGHUMS—Work is now under way with 
the sorghums, intended to utilize hybrid vigor 
to increase yields with this crop. In this case 
the technic is still different than those used for 
corn or suggested for alfalfa. It involves other- 
wise desirable male sterile lines, planting these 
with normal pollen producing strains which it 
is desired to cross with them. All of the seed 
produced on male sterile plants is hybrid. Some 
work remains to be done in working out tech- 
nics to insure even pollination and full set of 
seed on male sterile plants, but there is every 
reason to be hopeful of final success. This 
technic is already being used to produce hybrid 
onion seed which is to be distributed for com- 
mercial growing. Here, too, crop improvement 
groups should be in touch with the problem and 
should be working out methods and standards 
for field production, inspection, and certifica- 
tion. 

The procedure of production and certification 
must be so developed and carried out as to in- 
sure thru the genetic reliability of the crop 
produced the full utilization of the advance 
made possible by science. To accomplish this 
task each crop improvement association must 
have the help of men as fully qualified in the 
technical field of crop breeding as the breeders 
themselves. This help may come from the 
breeders, or from qualified extension crop spe- 
cialists, but it must be available. It is my own 
belief that each important field crop seed pro- 
ducing state should have on its extension staff 
a man fully qualified in crop breeding and gene- 
tics to guide and service farm crop improvement 
work. 

FOUNDATION SEED—One element in 
crop improvement procedures, which is not new 
but which is fundamental, is the availability of 
adequate supplies of foundation seed. In the 
past, the plant breeder has been prone to con- 
sider his job done when the new variety has 
been developed, fixed, and released for farm use. 
Because resources have been devoted intensive- 
ly to new breeding projects, the Agricultural 
Experiment Stations too often have not con- 
sidered the maintenance of foundation seed 
stocks of already developed superior varieties. 
As a result, the crop improvement program is 
at a disadvantage. It is my opinion that this 
job is one which the station distributing the seed 
should consider a continuing responsibility. 
Your organization could well undertake to 
encourage the Experiment Stations in the sev- 
eral states to follow thru on this obligation. 

In all new advances and in the development 
of new procedures in the crop improvement 
field, the International Crop Improvement Ass’n 
is in a position to guide and lead. As I see it, 
this is a real and tangible obligation. So much 
of our seed is produced in areas other than 


where sown for final crop use, that there must 
be a central over-all direction to coordinate 
certification standards and practices between 
states. I believe this can be done better by 
democratic cooperation between states, rather 
than through centralized bureaucratic domina- 
tion. In order to safeguard public investments 
in crop improvement work this coordination 
must come, and it is likely to come through 
centralized control if the need is not satisfac- 
torily met by other means. To me this is a 
real challenge to your organization. 

COMMERCIAL SEEDSMEN—While in 
the past the seed business has been primarily 
a matter of merchandising, most good seedsmen 
now realize that their future depends on selling 
not only pure seed free from weeds, but also 
seed of varieties of superior germplasm adapted 
to the areas where it is to be used. Good seeds- 
men would like to sell such seed. Because seeds- 
men provide a large part of the field crop seed 
other than the small grains used by our farm- 
ers, we in professional crop work have an obli- 
gation to help them and to see that they sell 
the right kind of seed. Commercial seedsmen 
already supply a major part of the nation’s 
hybrid corn seed. They can be equally service- 
able in providing improved seed of other crops 
to the advantage of both the farm seed grower 
and user. The role of the seedsmen in future 
crop improvement activities is a subject which 
merits the most thoughtful consideration of 
your body. 


For Soybean Price Two and 


One-Half That of Corn 


The American Soybean Ass’n meeting at Chi- 
cago recently adopted a resolution to be for- 
warded to state and federal AAA directors and 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation, calling 
for establishment of a soybean price two and 
one-half times that of corn. This is necessary, 
the resolution said, if soybean growers are to 
meet a goal of 23 per cent increase in acreage 
for 1944. Returns per acre will be insufficient 
to make soybeans profitable if the soybean price 
is not held up, it was claimed. 


Ceiling on Grits Not Liked 


R. E. Winstead of the Meridian Grain & Ele- 
vator Co. has written a letter to Senator East- 
land of Mississippi stating that the OPA placed 
a ceiling on cornmeal and grits last March 12, 
based on the ceiling price of corn at that time. 
Then on Dec. 6, he said, the ceiling on corn 
advanced 9 cents a bushel with no advance in 
the ceiling on cornmeal and grits. 

“The OPA has taken the position that indus- 
try would have to absorb this 9 cents,” Mr. 
Winstead complained, “but it can’t be done due 
to the small differential between the price of 
corn and cornmeal.” 

“Unless immediate relief is given the manu- 
facturers will be forced to discontinue manufac- 
turing these products,’ he threatened.’ 

The OPA. alleges that part of the delay is 
due to failure of millers to furnish data on 
costs.—P. J. P. 


For the first time this year total employ- 
ment declined in October, according to the regu- 
lar monthly survey of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. The reduction in the num- 
ber at work or in the armed forces amounted to 
150,000 persons, leaving the total for October 
at 64.4 million, against the wartime peak of 
64.6 in September. 

Methyl bromide fumigant is absorbed in 
small amount by whole grain and in greater 
amount by milled grain. The bromide content 
of whole grain drops rapidly after fumigation. 
Animals fed entirely with fumigated foods 
showed no deleterious effects, even tho contain- 
ing more bromide than when commercially fu- 
migated, according to H. C. Dudley and P. A. 
Neal in Food Research. 


Death of J. J. Stream 


A messenger boy of the Western Union was 
accosted on the street at La Salle and Wash- 
ington streets where the Board of Trade was 
then located by Chas. Counselman who needed 
an office boy and asked him to take the job. 
This messenger boy afterwards became presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade. He was 
John J. Stream. 

For one minute at noon Dec. 28 trading ceased 
on the Board in memory of Mr. Stream who 
passed away the preceding Saturday evening 
at his home near Fennville, Mich. 

Mr. Stream received a valuable training in 
the office of the enterprising Counselman who 
built all the country grain elevators on the Santa 
Fe from Chicago to Mendon, Mo., and the 
first Santa Fe terminal elevator at Chicago. 
As one who knew most about the business Mr. 
Stream was retained by the successors of the 
firm of Chas. Counselman & Co., the South 
Chicago Elevator Co. and Shaffer & Stream. 
He was also general manager of the J. C. 
Shaffer Grain Co. 

Mr. Stream had charge of the country ele- 
vators on the Rock Island when Counselman 
& Co. took them over and relinquished the 
Santa Fe houses to Richardson & Co. He built 
the South Chicago elevators of the Rock Island 
and a transfer elevator at Englewood. 

Besides holding the presidency of the Board 
of Trade in 1923 Mr. Stream had been a 
director in 1914, 1915 and 1916, and in 1917 
vice pres. 

He was educated in the public schools, and 
altho he was graduated in 1892 from the Chi- 
cago College of Law and admitted to the bar 
he did not practice the profession. 

During world war I Mr. Stream was chief 
of the coarse grains divisions of the U. S. Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, working 
with Julius Barnes, and kept the grain ex- 
changes open, altho other exchanges were 
closed. His salary was $1 a year. 

Mr. Stream was 73 years of age, He is sur- 
vived by the widow, a daughter, two grand 
children and two great grandchildren. 


J. J. Stream, former Chicago Grain Merchant, 
Deceased. 
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Chicago Receipts of Grain 
Increase 


Receipts of grain of all kinds at Chicago 
during 1943 aggregated 214,863,000 bus., against 
175,590,000 bus. in 1942, as reported by Lyman 
C. West, statistician of the Board of Trade. 

RECEIPTS in 1943 compared with 1942 in 
parentheses were: wheat, 48,744,000 (20,529,- 
000); corn, 94,714,000 (105,817,000); oats, 
21,035,000 (19,150,000) ; rye, 11,073,000 (3,981,- 
000) ; barley, 20,941,000 (16,329,000) ; soybeans, 
18,306,000 (9,784,000 bus.). 

SHIPMENTS in 1943, compared with 1942 
in parentheses were: wheat, 43,177,000 (24,230,- 
000); corn, 58,406,000 (63,746,000); oats, 
17,055,000 (18,019,000) ; rye, 2,855,000 (3,277,- 
000); barley, 8,691,000 (5,248,000) ; soybeans, 
5,230,000 (3,519,000 bus.). 

Included in the foregoing are receipts of 
14,715,000 bus. by lake and 12,788,000 bus. by 
Illinois Waterway in 1943, against 2,867,000 
bus. by lake and 15,944,000 by Illinois Water- 
way in 1942. Lake receipts were nearly all from 
Ft. William and principally rye, 5,868,000 bus. 
Waterway receipts were nearly all corn, 12,788,- 
000 bus. 

Shipments by water in 1943 were 5,511,000 
bus. by lake and 430,000 bus. by Illinois. In 
1942 shipments by lake were much greater, at 
12,832,000 bus. 


Canadian Shipments to U. S. 


From Aug. 1 to the close of navigation 
there was shipped by lake from Canadian ports 
to the United States 70,648,206 bus. wheat, 
15,203,522 bus. oats, 15,052,798 bus. barley, 
4,107,282 bus. rye and 6,540,000 bus. flaxseed, as 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Buffalo received 39,671,099 bus. of the Ca- 
nadian wheat, 11,917,603 bus. oats, 7,105,703 bus. 
barley, 186,779 bus. rye and 6,232,328 bus. of 
the Canadian flaxseed. Duluth-Superior re- 
ceived 15,523,568 bus. of the Canadian wheat 
and considerable oats and barley. 

By water and rail from Aug. 1 to Dec. 30 
there was shipped from Canada to the United 
States 91,064,038 bus. wheat, 23,156,511 bus. 
oats, 15,638,024 bus. barley, 4,144,045 bus. rye 
and 6,540,450 bus. flaxseed. Most of this was 
from Fort William-Port Arthur, but Pacific 
Coast terminals shipped 4,113,004 bus. wheat 
and 79,382 bus. oats to the United States. 
Eastern elevators shipped 12,644,394 bus. wheat, 
peas bus. oats and 24,436 bus. barley to the 

In past years wheat imports from Canada 
have not been so large. In 1940-41 there was 
imported 7,522,000 bus. for milling in bond, 
176,000 for human food, 3,649,000 for animal 
feed. This total of 11,347,000 bus. compares 
with 9,454,000 in 1939-40 and 10,227,000 bus. 
wheat during the crop year 1938-39, 


Quality of Canadian Barley 


The Grain Research Laboratory of the 
Canadian Board of Grain Commissioners in a 
report by J. Ansel Anderson, chief chemist, 
and K. Hlynka, experimental miller, has found 
that the mean protein content of the 1943 crop 
of Western Canadian barley is 12 per cent, as 
shown by analyses of samples representing the 
new crop inspected at Winnipeg. 

The average protein content of samples repre- 
senting all cars, new and old crop, and mixtures 
of both crops, inspected in the Western Division, 
is 11.8 per cent. This figure is expected to 
increase somewhat as more of the new crop is 
delivered. 

Bushel weight and percentage heavy barley 
are similar to last year’s crop. 

Malting quality is also similar, as indicated 
by preliminary tests. Differences between the 
2 and 3 C.W. Six-row grades are normal in 
all quality characteristics. 


Calendars Received 


Hart-Carter Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., is 
sending its many friends a desk calendar. 

Portraits of all the presidents feature the 
large wall calendar of the Day Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The golden metal calendar of the Bellevue 
Farmers Grain Co., Bellevue, O., would be an 
ornament to any desk. 

An olive green harmony in colors gives an ar- 
tistic touch to the desk calendar of the Lacto- 
Vee Products Co., Dayton, O. 

Season’s greetings accompany the wall calen- 
dar of the H. J. Sterrenberg Grain Co., Crescent 
City, Ill., bearing also the picture of an ideal 
farm. 

An interior of a general store and post office 
way down east embellishes the wall calendar of 
the Edward R. Bacon Grain Co., of Chicago and 
Boston, Mass. 

Its large figures so easily read, the calendar 
of John E. Brennan & Co., Chicago, finds an 
appropriate setting on the wall of the grain ele- 
vator driveway. 

Paintings in color emphasize the applications 
of electricity in industry and war on the hand- 
some wall calendar of the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

B. I. Weller Co., Chicago, reproduces on its 
wall calendar in full color the original pastel 
painting by Bradshaw Crandell depicting a 
strikingly beautiful woman. 

_The Link-Belt Company’s wall calendar fit- 
tingly presents war time activities, its four 
plants having been awarded the Army-Navy 
““—”’ for excellence of production. 

Each page of the wall calendar of the Grain 
Insurance & Guarantee Co., Winnipeg, Man., 
has its appropriate slogan such as “Stand by 
your elevator during electrical storms.”’ 


C.C.C. Loan Rates on Grain 


BARLEY, on farms, No. 1, 75c; No. 2, 73c; 
No. 4, 67c per bushel. In California, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington, 5c higher. 


SORGHUMS, on farms, No. 2 or better, 
85c; No. 3, 80c; No. 4, 70c. In Arizona and 
California, 5c higher. 


FLAXSEED at Minneapolis $2.85 for No. 1. 
CORN, 8lc to $1.01 per bushel for No. 3. 
WHEAT, average $1.23 per bushel on farm. 


SOYBEANS, $1.80 per bushel at the country 
elevator for No. 2 green and yellow of 1943 
crop. 


RYE, for No. 2 or better, 75¢ on farm, 68c in 
warehouse, no farm storage payment. 


Parity and Farm Prices 


“CCC Wheat Loans 


Commodity Credit Corporation through De- 
cember 31, 1943, had completed 119,902 loans 
on 127,277,698 bushels of 1943 wheat in the 
amount of $158,844,571.05. The average amount 
advanced was $1.25 per bushel, which includes 
some transportation charges from the area of 
production to warehouse locations. On the 
same date last year 514,687 loans had been com- 
pleted on 386,297,684 bushels. Loans by states 


follow: 
Farm- Warehouse- 
States Stored Stored Amount 
Origin (bus.) (bus.) Advanced 
Jig PROSE eS A Py Or 3,463 4,147.53 
Calif: Gites vis ctr 156,587 205,563 470,338.67 
CWOlOn hase aate 1,218,317 3,074,381 5,363,171.71 
Deli Haticmmise sce 1,820 163,943 241,215.28 
Tdaho' “sis devon « 678,628 1,227,986 2,157,997.43 
UPA Hen pecs 9,949 117,987 171,094.49 
Ind pence 84 43,850 59,209.99 
PLOW. tases 12,325 218,233 304,664.62 
Wats een ces wae 4,989,145 18,101,225  29,920,902.80 
TOY a Becs oud coe sR mat cone 45,495 62,025.00 
ie Bee Aco dindote 480 157,830 664,219.58 
MICH. otter taee es 3,452 2,266 7,386.11 
Minnyist Ss ataecisle nts 1,123,428 2,062,513 4,104,101.58 
OK pice ho 3,174 126,884 169,412.03 
Montiricates 7,983,268 4,098,113 13,938,879.32 
INGD EST caridcreies 4,439,398 5,205,355  12,207,736.68 
Nn Jom eescinistehvat mebistalecs wae 10,763 16,131.01 
IN eM gaceeeden 129,191 412,953 783,580.07 
INF: RCo Pee seer oe 1D Gude de = ean 1,081.52 
IN|) aC ee ehee 15,682,686 14,218,911  37,248,939.98 
i 1,567 59,330 81,532.87 
497,633 6,610,467 8,918,598.24 
1,531,353 4,473,516 7,364,170.10 
a 1,816 112,136 163,928.40 
. 1,975,572 2,795,798 5,965,519.89 
ee 77,380 107,498.35 
784,187 11,932,798  16,358,288.52 
184,648 32,974 248,431.05 
535 35,478 52,448.08 
1,770,349 7,149,929. 10,487,026.43 
410,443 564,357 1,200,893.72 


sinseed 43,585,791 83,641,907 $158,844,571.05 


Total 
Total Liquida- 
tions lence 1,680,082 20,740,732 $ 28,287,841.10 


The Missouri state U.S.D.A. War Board has 
written the O.P.A. complaining that low ceilings 
announced for farmers will freeze corn On 
farms, stating that the method of arriving at 
the farmers’ ceiling by deducting the freight 
is not applicable in a deficit corn producing 
area. In Missouri only Atchison, Holt and 
Neda. counties produce more corn than is 
ed. 


Soybean Inspections Drop 
Sharply 


PARITY 
Bar- Soy- . 
Date Wheat Corn Oats Rye ley beans — Inspections of soybeans were down sharply 
Jan. 1 + 189.7 101-4 a i 113.8 97.8 182 in November and totaled 19,547 cars compared 
‘eb. ate i r 3 F i i i 
Mar. 15..142.3 1034 642 115.9 99.7. 155 with ete vas. i October and, with 7,951 
Apr. 15..143.2 104.0 64:6 116.6 100.3 156 cars in November 1942, inspectors’ reports to 
May Ue ,eitel 194-6 65.0 oer 100; ate the Food Distribution Administration show. 
une . e e a (15. ‘s a4. 1 1 
July 16.1460 1060 @&8 1190 1021 1689 The Shalt inspections brought the total for 
Aug. 15..146.0 106.0 65.8 119.0 102.0 158.9 the first two months of the season to 52,819 
Sept..15..146.0 106.0 65.8 119.0 102.0 158.0 cars compared with 24,985 cars for the same 
Oct. 15..147:0 107.0 66.2 120.0 103.0 159.0 months of 1942 
Nov. 15..148.0 107.0 66.0 120.0 103.0 160.0 ei ; A 
Dec. 15..149.0 108.0 67.0 121.0 104.0 161.0 The quality of the soybeans inspected. in 
FARM PRICES November was considerably lower than that 
Jan. 15..117.6 88 52.5 61.3 68.3 159 of the October inspections. Only 79 per cent 
Feb. 15..119.5 90.4 55.5 64.1 10.7 160 graded No. 2 or better compared with 95 per 
Mar. 15..122.7 94.8 58.4 68.9 74.8 165 : : 
Apr. 1b. 122.3 100.2 Git 69.5 77.3 167 cent in ee HES i ee? Twenty-one 
ay 15—122. : : 71.9 76.8 172.0 per cent fell in the lower grades compared 
June 15 .124.0 106.0 64.8 79.7 83.9 173.0 : ; 
aly 18-1269 ee eae ge te naetaae 2 Nowak 
ug. 15..127. l : ‘i i 68.0 nspections of soybeans in November in- 
Sept. 15..130.0 109.0 69.6 94.9 96. f : : 
Oct. 15.1350 1070 744 1010 1030 ig0.0 cluded the equivalent of 121 cars inspected as 
Nov. 15..137.0 105.0 75.0 102.0 103.0 180.9 Cargo lots, and truck receipts equivalent to 
Dec. 15..143.0 111.0 76.9 107.0 105.0 181.0 about 231 cars. 
SOYBEANS: INSPECTED RECEIPTS IN CARLOTS! NOV. 1943. 
Carlots each grade during November 
we 1- 
oO OV. 
Class No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 Sample Total 30, 194 
Wellow weve cee ae 6,688 8,549 3,591 433 31 19,352 b2,440 
Green: Svaseoee neste 4 12 teary eae 22 pal 
Browlighs sci eeseeee 3 ; 2 eats mae 5 9 
BlaéGlkorisive tree coe 8 25 8 7 al 49 153 
Mixddis.c8 Seen ens 36 53 19eeev 7 4 119 186 
Total carse. a ewer 6,739 8,633 3,632 447 96 19,547 ae 
Percentnias cosas aceuain 3 44 19 2 0 100 sees 
Oct!-Nov: oi. cit oeine 30,780 16,240 4,870 633 296 52,819 
1943 Percent. ........ 5 31 9 1 1 100 
Oct.-Noviateeey eee 6,032 6,246 4,819 3,790 4,098 24,985 
1942 Percent. ......+% 2 25 19 15 (AT. 100 


1Cargo and truck receipts converted to carlots on basis of 1,500 bus. equal 1 carlot. 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, improvements; changes in firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


ARKANSAS 
Bentonville, Ark.—The Bentonville Milling 
Co., feed mill recently purchased by A. G. 
Ragland from Verne Rife, is installing a ham- 
mer mill and remodeling its buildings. Mr. 
Ragland is doing custom grinding also.—P. J. P. 


Harrisburg, Ark—C. J. Frederick, foreman 
at the Mouton Rice Mill, suffered the loss of 
part of the thumb and little finger and other- 
wise badly mangled his right hand Dec. 22 when 
he caught that ee in the gears of a grad- 
ing machine.—P. J. 

Suttgart, Ark William A. Mayfield, 61, rice 
miller and grower, was killed in an accident 
on the Clarendon, Ark., bridge Dec. 24. Mr. 
Mayfield was assisting another motorist, who 
was stalled on the ice on the bridge, and while 
pushing the car, it started backward. To avoid 
being pinned against the bridge he jumped on 
the icy railing, lost his balance, and fell 40 ft. 
to the river bank. He was dead when rescuers 
reached him. Mr. Mayfield was a director of 
the Producers Rice Mill, having been identified 
with the rice industry in Arkansas for 35 years, 
and before that in Louisiana. He was manager 
of the Arkansas State Rice Milling Co. here 
from 1931 to 1937 and before that was a rice 
buyer for 17 years. He was manager of the 
American Rice Growers Co-operative Ass’n 
of Arkansas from 1937 to 1938.—P. J. P. 


CALIFORNIA 


Biggs, Cal.—The Rosenberg Mill will con- 
struct a warehouse south of the mill. A spur 
track has been built to the new structure, which 
will parallel the present warehouse. 


Broderick, Cal—John P. Lawler of Lawler 
Bros., and A. H. Ascherman, both of San Fran- 
cisco, have purchased the feed mill and feeding 
yards formerly operated by Elmer R. Hill, and 
will operate them as the Capital Alfalfa Mill. 
Six men will be employed and 30 tons of alfalfa 
meal will be processed daily. 


Healdsburg, Cal.—Nelligan & Son feed store 
recently was awarded judgment and court costs 
in a damage suit brought by Elige and Carrie 
Inman for injuries suffered by the latter in a 
fall at the store several months ago. Trial 
Judge Hilliard Comstock ruled that the plain- 
tiffs had failed to establish negligence on the 
part of the defendants. Mrs. Inman had asserted 
that she slipped on the wet floor, but the court 
ruled that it had not been definitely shown that 
the floor was wet. The Inmans sought damages 
of approximately $15,000. 


CANADA 
Winnipeg, Man.—Thomas_D. Brodie, 74, 
assistant manager of the Winnipeg Grain & 
Produce Exchange Clearing Ass’n, died re- 
cently. Mr. Brodie had been with the clearing 
association for 25 years. 


Vancouver, B. C.—Reginald C. Milroy, head 
of the Milroy Grain Co. and vice-president of 
the Vancouver Merchants Exchange during the 
past year, will succeed to the office of president. 
New officers will be elected the new council, 
whose membership remains unchanged, at its 
first meeting. Representing the grain trade on 
the council, in addition to Mr. Milroy, are 
Vernon Lester, manager here for Kerr-Gifford 
& Co.; John Whittle, manager of Midland 
Pacific Elvtr. Co., and Philip Wolfe, manager 
here for James Richardson & Sons, Ltd. Ji, Veh 
Hamilton, who has served as_ sec’y-manager 
since the formation of the exchange 22 years 
ago, was unanimously returned to that position. 


Toronto, Can—Canadian grain storage ca- 
pacity has risen from Dec. 1, 1939, 423,000,000 
bus., to licensed capacity of 603,700,000 bus. 
on Dec. 1, 1943, the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners report. This represents an increase of 
180,000,000 bus. during the four war years. A 
substantial part of this increase is in the form 
of temporary storage, built and licensed to meet 
emergency conditions. 


COLORADO 


Milliken, Colo.—The local elevator was en- 
tered and burglarized recently, 250 Ibs. of flour, 
a radio and a clock being taken. 


Denver, Colo—Matt C. Belan, vice-pres. and 
production manager of the Colorado Milling & 
Elvtr. Co., recently underwent a tonsillectomy 
while spending the holidays at Minneapolis, 
his former home. 


Antonito, Colo—N. O. Yeakley has pur- 
chased the interest of his father, J. B. Yeakley, 
in the Antonito Mills & Elvtr. Co., and now 
is sole owner. P. H. Hertz, former superin- 
tendent of the mill, has returned to that position 
after being employed by the Farmers Milling & 
Power Co., Glenwood Springs, Colo., for the 
past 15 months. 


Akron, Colo.—Fire originating from an ex- 
plosion of carbon bisulphide vapor at the Vance 
Hatchery recently caused damage estimated at 
$4,000 and seriously burned the. proprietor, 
Robert W. Vance. The building where the fire 
started is 120 x 24 ft., and is joined to the new 
elevator, just nearing completion, 20 x 68 ft. 
Mr. Vance was using the liquid in a three- 
gallon spray gun to rid the building of mice. 
He had sprayed one room, and was about to 
pass into the elevator when the explosion oc- 
curred. Mr. Vance was blown from the room 
into the main building. With his clothing in 
flames he rushed from the burning building 
carrying the blazing spray gun with him. He 
tried to roll out the flames in the snow. Failing, 
he tore off his leather jacket and succeeded in 
extinguishing the fire that enveloped him. Then 
he turned in the fire alarm. When the fire was 
brought under control, grain and prepared feeds 
valued at $2,400 had been destroyed and the 
interior of the elevator was badly damaged. 
Mr. Vance’s injuries consisted of severe burns 
about his face, neck and arms. Having used 
carbon bisulphide for years as a rodent ex- 
terminator, he has always cautioned employees 
to make certain no fire is about when using it. 
However there must have been live coals in a 
small heater. Repairs were started at once. 


ILLINOIS 


Elliott, Ill—Net Richardson, for many years 
a grain dealer here, died recently. 

Freeport, Ill—H. A. Hillmer of H. A. Hill- 
mer Co. is spending the winter in Tucson, Ariz. 

St. Anne, Ill—James F. Hughes, 79, local 
grain dealer, died Dec. 24 in St. Mary Hospital, 
Kankakee. 

Noble, Ill—E. J. Dougherty has moved here 
from Hillsboro and is new manager of a local 
milling company. 

Prentice, Ill—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. at its 
recent annual meeting declared a 10 per cent 
dividend.—P. J. P. 

Kewanee, Ill—The Kewanee Farmers Co- 
operative Elvtr. Co. reported the biggest busi- 
ness year in its history, with a total increase 
of more than $100,000 over 1942, W. D. Weter 
is manager. 


Carrollton, I!l—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. sus- 
tained some windstorm damage to their Kaser 
Flevator.—H. H. H. 


Bellmont, Ill—S. F. Epler, 89, for many 
years in the grain and livestock business here 
before moving to Albion, died Dec. 9. 


Wayne City, Ill—The plant of G. W. Black- 
burn & Co. was damaged early in the morning 
of Dec. 24 by a fire which destroyed an exposing 
dwelling house. 


Shelbyville, Ill—The Moorman Mfg. Co. of 
Quincy has opened a retail store in the Michael 
Kessel building, to be known as the Moorman 
Feed Service Store No. 2. Ralph Yencer will be 
manager. 


Decatur, I1l1—Approximately 50 more persons 
will be employed by the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
when the new soybean flour plant begins opera- 
tions early in January, Pres. A. E. Staley, Jr., 
announced.—P, J. P. 


Oakland, I1l1—The interior of the Acord Mill 
is being remodeled ; a stand of elevators, addi- 
tional storage bins and a gravity loading chute 
are being installed. A new scale house and office 
will be constructed in the near future. 


Rockbridge, I11—The Rockbridge Grain Co. 
has been incorporated ; 250 shares common, p.v. 
at $100; incorporators: P. J. Achenbach, G. 
Cole, B. Elmore. To engage in buying and 
selling of grain, feed, seeds, farm products. 


Kiethsburg, I1l—William H. Wayne, 51, for- 
merly of Little York, a member of the Wayne 
Bros. Grain Co., operating a line of elevators, 
died. Dec, 17, at St. Francis hospital, Peoria, 
after an emergency operation. He was stricken 
while enroute to the Veterans’ Hospital at Hot 
Springs. 

Alton, Ill—Van Hodges has been appointed 
to take charge of the Commercial Feed Depart- 
ment at the local mill, Stanard-Tilton Division, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. Mr. Hodges former- 
ly was with the Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., 
Independence, Mo. He already has assumed his 
new duties here. 


Mt. Pulaski, Ill—Nicholas L. Hubbard, the 
well known grain dealer, who has been a mem- 
ber of the state legislature for several terms as 
a Democrat, has announced that he will run for 
re-election to the state senate on the Republican 
ticket. “I do this that I may help end the 
conspiracy to destroy our economic freedom and 

-our constitutional form of government.” 


Kirkland, I!l—Warren T. Berg has leased 
the Farm ‘Service Co. elevator, feed and coal 
business from G. L. Banks and has assumed 
operation of the business. The new concern will 
be known as the Kirkland Coal & Feed Co. Mr. 
Banks had taken over the business about a 
month ago when Farm Service, under the direc- 
tion of General Mills, Inc., gave it up, due 
to the current shortage of labor. 


Peoria, Il1—The Norris Grain Co. elevator 
at the foot of Edmund St. has been purchased 
by Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., distillers. The 
elevator, which adjoins the Hiram Walker prop- 
erty, has a storage capacity of aaoeneiearel 
125,000 bus. It will be cleaned up and left idle 
for the present, William H. Simpson, general 
production manager of the distillery, stated. In- 
dicated price was approximately $90,000. 

CHICAGO NOTES 

Norbert H. Luken, 68, a member of the 
Board of Trade for 41 years, died Jan. 6. 

Alfred W. Mansfield, Jr., has been admitted 


as a general partner in the firm of Thomson & 
McKinnon. 
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A. C. Ahlman is acting chief state grain 
inspector pending appointment of a successor 
to the late Chief J. J. McKeone. 

By a vote of 367 to 286 the proposal by which 
the Board of Trade would have employed a paid 
non-member president was defeated Dec. 28. 

John F. Craddock, vice-pres. of the Conti- 


nental Illinois Bank & Trust Co., and a mem*er 
of the Board of Trade since 1933, died Dec. 24. 


William P. Countiss, 75, formerly associated 
with S. B. Chapin & Co., and other Board of 
Trade and stock exchange firms, died Dec. 30. 


O. S. Nickels, a member of the Board of 
Trade since 1899, shot his wife and took his 
own life Dec. 26 in his summer cottage at 
Elkhorn, Wis. 

John F. Sugrue, for several years manager 
of the Stratton Grain Co.’s plant at Springfield, 
O., is in charge of the company’s feed wheat 
department at Chicago. 


Chester W. Chapin, for many years in the 
feed brokerage business, has opened a new Office 
at 745 Utilities building, where he is doing 
both a brokerage and jobbing business as the 
Chapin Feed Co. 

John J. McKeone, 77, chief grain inspector 
in the state department of agriculture, died Dec. 
31 in Wesley Memorial Hospital. He and his 
wife, Elizabeth, celebrated their 50th wedding 
anniversary on Dec. 25. 


A settling price of 82 cents on December oats 
was set by the directors of the Board of Trade 
Dec. 30, as the ceiling price made it impossible 
to buy spot oats for delivery. This is the maxi- 
mum price under the O.P.A. temporary regula- 
tion of oats prices. 


Wm. C. Eaton died Dec. 31 at St. Joseph, 
Mich., of a heart attack. He became a member 
of the Board of Trade in 1924, but sold his 
membership two years ago, as there was no 
prospect of resumption of privilege trading in 
which he had been very active. He was a 
director of the Fellowship Club of the Board of 
Trade and a member of the Union League Club. 


E. P. MacNicol, assistant to the president 
of the American Feed Manufacturers Ass'n, 
has been notified that his son, Lt. Col. George 
L. MacNicol, 28, died Dec. 21 as the result 
of an accident. Col. MacNicol led American 
P-38 Lightnings in a series of smashing triumphs 
in Sicily and Italy. He organized and led the 
raid on Foggia air field in Italy last August, 
and upon his return to his base was met by Lt. 
Gen. Carl Spaatz, then northwest African air 
force chief, and awarded the D.F.C. In Sep- 
tember his group of fighter planes slugged it 
out with twice their number of German Messer- 
schmitt fighters. Five German planes “were de- 
stroyed and not a P-38 was lost. As commander 
of the 82nd fighter group in the Mediterranean 
theatre, MacNicol’s men were credited with de- 
stroying 319 enemy planes. He also was award- 
ed the Legion of Merit for establishing an air 
base on Christmas Island in the Pacific. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the 
Board of Trade Clearing Corporation will be 
held Jan. 19. 


The following have been admitted to member- 
ship in the Chicago Board of Trade: Emanuel 
Koerner, Washington Dodge, Louis F. Rado- 
nicich, all of New York, N. Y.; Charles H. 
McCarthy, vice-pres. and treasurer of McCarthy 
Bros., Minneapolis, Minn.; Richard I. Prindi- 
ville, with James E. Begley; Herbert W. Post, 
Clarence J. Brickman, Kenton H. Clarke, all of 
Chicago, and Norman Weisberg, of Lowell, 
Mass. 

Philip R. O’Brien was elected to serve as 
president of the Board of Trade for the fourth 
successive term, breaking a precedent of nearly 
a century of the association’s existence. Mr. 
O’Brien was the nominee on the regular ticket 
and was unopposed. Harry C. Schaack, with 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., was elected first 
vice-pres., and Richard F. Uhlmann, second 
vice-pres., both unopposed. Directors elected to 
serve three years, were: Earle M. Combs, Jr., 
Sylvester J. Meyers, Frank A. Miller, G. Wil- 
lard Hales, and Thomas E. Hosty. For direc— 
tor to serve one year, Lacy J. Lee. Others 
elected were: Nominating com’ite: Alex 
Moore and Brackett B. Denniston. Com’ite on 
Appeals: Ernest C. Brunke, Clarence W. 
Elmer, Arthur E. Ladish, James P. Ryan, and 
Charles P. Squire. Arbitration com’ite: Rob- 
ert W. Darcy, L. A. Laybourn, Edward Nieft, 
Clarence Rowland, Jr., and Eugene J. Ryan. 


INDIANA 


Waterloo, Ind—Daniel L. Leas, grain and 
hay buyer and elevator operator, died recently. 

Madison, Ind—John W. Tevis, 82, long asso- 
ciated with the Trow Milling Co., died at his 
home recently.—W. B. C. 

Tocsin, Ind—The Tocsin Lumber & Grain 
Co. is installing a gear head motor in the cupola 
to operate the grain leg.—A. E. L. 

Terre Coupee, Ind——The St. Joseph County 
Farm Bureau Ass’n has purchased the New 
Carlisle Grain Co. elevator—A. E. L. 

Columbus, Ind—The Bartholomew County 
corn show was held here Jan. 6 to 8. Cups, 
ribbons and cash prizes were awarded.—W. B. C. 

Greenwood, Ind—John C. Gregg, 62, sec’y- 
treasurer of the Mineral Feed Co., and former 
Johnson County auditor, died Dec. 26.—P. J. P. 

Thurman, Ind.—Fire originating in a defec- 
tive connection to a chimney slightly damaged 


the New Haven Thurman Equity Exchange on 
Dec. 24. 


Connersville, Ind—The fire that destroyed 
the Fayette County Farm Bureau Co-operative 
grain elevator Dec. 14 burned approximately 
12,000 bus. of corn, wheat, oats and soybeans 
stored in the structure. The loss was estimated 
at more than $30,000. The fire was caused by 
the burning out of an electric motor. 
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Sweetser, Ind—The Martin Grain Co. has 
doubled the size of its former office. The new 
addition has full basement and a new furnace 
with automatic stoker—A. E. L. 


Greencastle, Ind—The Miller Grain Co. has 
taken steps to dissolve the corporation in order 
that it may continue to operate as a partnership. 
This concern operates a grain elevator and store 
here. 


Valparaiso, Ind—The Brown Supply Co. is 
building a warehouse near the Pennsy elevator ; 
also, a new 50 h.p. hammer mill is being in- 
stalled to replace the former 30 h.p. mill.— 
ACCEL. 

Indianapolis, Ind——Grain and feed men thru- 
out the state will attend the annual convention 
of the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
to be held here at the Columbus Club, Jan. 
24 and 25. 


Shelbyville, Ind—J. D. Hull, 55, manager of 
the Shelby County Farm Bureau Co-operative 
Ass’n, and former state corn king, died recently 
at a local hotel, death being due to a heart 
attack—_W. B. C. 


Cicero, Ind—Elmer E. Cornthwaite, 80, for 
many years interested in the Cicero Elvtr. Co. 
and for 27 years a bank president, died recently. 
He was connected with business interests here 
for more than 50 years. 


Montmorenci, Ind.—The main building of the 
Montmorenci Elvtr. Co. burned the night of 
Dec. 20. The office, scale house and feed house 
were saved. The elevator contained a large 
quantity of corn, oats, soybeans and seeds. 


Onward, Ind.—Fire recently burned the office 
of the Goodrich Bros. Co. elevator of which 
Webster Neidlinger is manager. Starting from 
an overheated flue which runs from the base- 
ment thru the office, the blaze was brought 
under control and the main part of the elevator 
was saved. 


Evansville, Ind—A new farm implement com- 
pany has been organized by Ray Lamey, wko 
until recently operated a grain elevator and 
feed mill at Stevens Station, Warrick County, 
a few miles east of here. The new store is 
being operated as the Lamey Implement Sales 
and handles farm machinery, feed, fertilizer and 
hardware.—W. B. C. 


Hammond, Ind.—A_ two-story brick ware- 
house of the Riverdale Products Co. at State 
Line Road and the Calumet River burned Dec. 
25 with a loss estimated at between $230,000 
and $400,000. The warehouse was used for 
storing bonemeal. Other buildings, including 
the cooker plant, grinding mill; and extraction 
plant, were not seriously endangered. 


Fort Wayne, Ind—The Central Soya Co. 
Dec. 15 paid a dividend of 25c a share on this 
quarter of the current fiscal year on the out- 
standing common capital stock. The 25¢ divi- 
dend is in addition to the $1 per share divi- 
dend recently paid for the fiscal year ending 
Sept. 30, 1943. The company did a total busi- 
ness of nearly $45,000,000 during the fiscal 
year. 

Grandview, Ind.—A suit was filed recently 
in the southern Indiana district federal court 
by L. Metcalfe Walling, administrator of the 
wage and hour division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, against the Cadick Milling Co., 
of Grandview, Ind., seeking equitable relief and 
citing violations of the fair laber standards act. 
The suit states the company repeatedly paid 
employes less than the minimum wage ordered 
in the period between Oct. 24, 1938 and March 
1, 1943; employed some workers in excess of 
specified hours without overtime compensation 
in the period between Oct. 24, 1938 and Oct. 
24, 1940; failed to keep adequate and accurate 
records of employe wages and hours, and shipped, 
delivered, transported and offered for transpor- 
tation and sold in interstate commerce goods 
produced by employes in violation of sections of 
the wage and hour law. The plaintiff demands 
relief and judgment permanently enjoining and 
restraining all persons acting for the company 
from violating wage and hour provisions, as 
alleged—W. B. C. : 
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Butler, Ind—The Dekalb County Farm 
Bureau Ass’n has completed remodeling at this 
station. A new office and driveway and new 
feed mill with all new equipment and power 
make up the general alterations.—A. E. L 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Northeastern Indiana Hay 
& Grain Dealers Ass’n held its annual meeting 
in the Wayne Hotel Jan. 10. Financial reports 
were given and officers for 1944 were elected. 
Lieut. George A. Schultz, U. S. Navy, retired, 
gave the principal address of the evening. 


Middlebury, Ind—The Middlebury Grain Co. 
was host to a large group of farmers and their 
wives at a supper and program at the high 
school gymnasium recently. Harry S. Brewer, 
representative of the Funk Seed Corn Co., gave 
a short talk, sketching the history of corn from 
the middle ages to the present time. U. E. 


Fitzpatric, of the Ralston-Purina Co., also 
spoke. 
Indianapolis, Ind—More than 100 soldiers 


from Camp Atterbury, Fort Benjamin Harrison 
and Butler University were guests at a tea 
dance and Christmas party Dec. 26 in the Gat- 
ling Gun Club, given by the Service Men’s Club 
of the Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. 
Co. It was the 19th monthly party sponsored 
by women employees of the company and in- 
cluded a floor show and buffet supper—P. J. P. 


IOWA 


Conrad, Ia—The Farmers Grain Co. re- 
cently installed a new moisture tester at its 
elevator. 

Ayrshire, Ia—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. is 
building a 24 x 40 ft. storage shed south of 
the elevator office. 

Livermore, Ia—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
purchased the lots where the former Altman 
implement house was located. 


Massena, Ia.—R. R. Arensmeier, who recent- 
ly held a closing out of his feed store, will 
continue the grinding business. 

Belmond, Ia—The Farmers Grain Co. has 
constructed a new feed mill and built a 12 x 14 
ft. extension to the office building. 

Albert City, Ia—The Farmers Co-operative 
Elevator recently distributed $9,700 in divi- 
dend checks at a special stockholders meeting. 

Onawa, Ja.—The Farmers Elevator has in- 
stalled a new dump lift and is repainting the 
interior of the elevator office and board room. 

Des Moines, Ia.—Chris Miller, sales manager 
of Sargent & Co., has been named midwest 
representative of the national feed industry coun- 
cil. 

Cedar Falls, Ia—Lee Hurlbut, manager of 
the Farmers Co-operative elevator, recently pur- 
chased 75 acres of land one half mile west of 
here. 

Fredericksburg, Ia.—The Fredericksburg 
Grain & Milling Co. has been incorporated. 
James L. Roach is president ; Howard L. Roach, 
sec’y. 

Des Moines, Ia—Marvin Narramore, for- 
merly with Spencer-Kellogg, is in the 11th Anti- 
Aircraft Replacement Training Center in Cali- 
fornia. 

Rock Valley, Ia.—Patrick Ambrose Cum- 
mings, 91, auditor for the Huntting Elvtr. Co. 
for over 34 years until he retired in 1915, died 
Dec. 27. 

LeMars, Ia.—L. L. Meek, manager of the 
Plymouth Co-op. Co. for the past 10 years, 
recently resigned his position and will move to 
California in February. 

Sioux City, Ia.—Nineteen 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s 
house met in the Mayfair 
annual Christmas dinner Dec. 23. 

Hawarden, Ia—The Hawarden Produce Co. 
has moved into its new quarters in the former 
Cambier building. The company now has plenty 
of room for storage of feed and seed in addi- 
tion to housing a new hatchery and a poultry 
department. 


employees of the 
office and ware- 


Hotel for their © 


West Chester, Ia—Howard Freshwaters of 
Keota has purchased the west elevator and office 
building from Homer Porter and will take 
possession next spring. 

Hull, Ia—Doores Waanders, formerly of 
Orange City, is new manager of the Farmers 
Co-operative Ass’n, succeeding M. M. Stientjes, 
who resigned to manage his own business. 


Carroll, Ia—lDLambert Baumhover has re- 
tired from active management of the Carroll 
Roller Mills, and his three sons. Walter, S. H. 
and Ralph J., have taken over the business. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia—The Quaker Oats Carolers, 
32 employees of the Quaker Oats Co., visited 
the homes of firm executives the night of Dec. 
30, serenading them with Christmas Carols. 

Fonda, la——Guy F. Wilde has sold his grain 
business and elevator to the A. Fraser Elvtr. 
Co. of Aurelia, Ia. Possession was given Jan. 1. 
Mr. Wilde had conducted the business for the 
past 28 years. 

Parkersburg, Ia—M. J. Evans, who recently 
resigned as manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
at Dumont, has accepted a position as manager 


of the A. J. Froning & Son elevator, taking 
over his new duties Jan. 1. 
Richland, Ia.—Fred Graham, 58, died Dec. 


12 after a long illness. Prior to retiring from 
business when his health failed) Mr. Graham 
had been manager of the Richland Fuel & Feed 
Co., and later of a produce and feed store. 

Blencoe, Ia.—Patrons of the Blencoe Farmers 
Elevator Co. received a Christmas dividend of 
2.25c per bushel on grain sold in 1943. The 
largest dividend was $815.94 and the total was 
$27,687.29, Mgr. John Hendricks said.—F. E. 

Dumont, Ia.——The Farmers Grain Co. has 
been reorganized for another 20 years under the 
co-operative plan. Officers named are H. G. 
Pfaltzgraff, pres. ; Dick Gerdes, vice-pres.; M. 
J. Evans, sec’y-treas. ; Lb BY Britcher, manager. 

Sioux City, Ia—The Corn Belt Supply Co. 
entertained thirty employees, friends and busi- 
ness associates at a dinner and party at the 
Hotel Martin the evening of Dec. 11. All em- 
ployees of the company were given $25 Savings 
Bonds. 

Duncombe, Ia.—When DeOrr V. Cose, man- 
ager of the Flugstad Farmers Co-op. Co., 
smelled smoke around the elevator recently, he 
grabbed up emergency fire extinguishers and 
started on a quick search for fire. He dis- 


covered a small blaze upstairs and quickly ex- 
tinguished it with no damage resulting. 


Vinton, Ia—L. L. Froning of La Porte City, 
Ia., has purchased the elevator and coal yard 
from J. K. Spike, taking possession at once. 
Mr. Froning is owner and operator of elevators 
at LaPorte City and Gilbertville, Ia. 


Fort Dodge, Ia—The Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n of Iowa is holding its annual convention 
here Jan. 25 and 26. Don E. Edison, sec’y, 
stated an interesting program is being arranged 
for the occasion and a large attendance is 
anticipated. 


West Bend, Ia.—John Mersch, 39, Palto Alto 
county farmer, recently sold 35,000 bus. of corn 
to the Davenport Elvtr. Co. at $1.01 a bushel. 
The corn consisted of grain from the 1940, 1942 
and 1943 crops which he had grown and stored 
on his farm. All of the corn was shelled. 


New London, Ia——Wes Shipley, who has 
been in charge of the mill and elevator of the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. for more than 16 years, 
has been made manager, assuming his new office 
Jan. 1. Adam Scheetz, who succeeded Charles 
Shipley as manager a year ago, has resigned. 


Bloomington, Ia.—Harry Imel of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Grain Co. recently addressed a 
group of farmers meeting at Grange Hall, his 
subject, the feeding of distillers’ wet grain which 
will be available when the manufacture of 
alcohol is started at the Muscatine plant of the 
Grain Processing Corp. 


Ankeny, Ja—Dr. O. R. Sweeney of Iowa 
State College, authority on industrial chemistry, 
suggested conversion of the ordnance plant after 
the war as a possible stock yard. soybean ex- 
traction plant or corn by-products plant, in a 
recent interview with the president and past 
president of the plant’s chapter 51 of the Fore- 
men’s Ass’n of America. 


Toledo, Ia—A com’ite of five was selected 
recently by the Toledo Co-operative Canning 
Ass’n to investigate the possibilities of establish- 
ing a soybean processing plant here in connec- 
tion with the corn factory. Members of the 
com ite are J. H. Hayes, Earl Emerson, William 
Kremenak, of Toledo; Charles Balloun and 
Theo. F. Ehlers of Tama. 


LeMars, Ia.—The storage elevator of the 
Plymouth Cereal Mills and its contents were 
destroyed by fire Dec. 19, caused by spontaneous 
combustion. The 75,000-bu. structure contained 
a large quantity of corn and oats but was not 
filled to capacity Monte Cass, Jr., manager, 
stated. Machinery in the elevator was badly 
damaged. The loss was covered by insurance. 
—F. E.—The company plans to rebuild. 
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Dubuque, la—Milton Rabe is new production 
manager and superintendent of the Dubuque 
Soy Products Co., Lloyd A. Meyer, manager, 
recently announced. Mr. Rabe formerly was 
manager of the Farm Bureau warehouse at 
Monroe, Wis., and more recently was manager 
of the Williams Elevator at Rewey, Wis. 

Eddyville, Ia—Steel & Sons recently com- 
pleted an addition to their storage room. The 
new building, east of the building housing the 
mills and mixing equipment, is 40 x 20 ft., and 
will be used exclusively for storage of the 
finished product. It is covered with heavy gal- 
vanized iron and is on a level with the main 
plant making the transfer of feeds from the 
mill to storage room comparatively easy. 


Solon, Ia.—Frank Reyhons, owner of the 
Farmers Grocery & Hardware Store, has pur- 
chased a building from Mrs. Mary Michel of 
Iowa City formerly used as a garage, and 
will convert it into a feed plant, to be operated 
by himself and Leonard Reyhons. Machinery 
from the old plant is being installed along with 
new machinery recently purchased. Mr. Rey- 
hons estimated capacity of the building at 30 
carloads of feed. 

Webster City, Ia—Feed dealers, bankers, 
farmers and cattle feeders held a meeting here 
Dec. 13 to formulate plans for meeting the 
feed shortage in this vicinity. They were told 
that farmers and cattle feeders are facing a 
10 to 12 per cent shortage in feed and an 
increase of about the same proportions in cattle 
production. Ole Clave, of the Clave Feed Store, 
Webster City, is the feed dealers’ representative 
on a com’ite appointed to inform farm groups 
of the situation and to decide how to meet it. 

Dike, Ia—The Farmers Co-op Co.’s soybean 
plant started operation Dec. 20, on 24 hours 
a day and 7 days a week schedule. It will 
process 1,000 bus. of beans per day and up- 
wards of 350,000 bus. a year. The new build- 
ing is 26 x 60 ft. in size, its walls built of 
hollow tile. Construction work on the building 
began early in 1942, delays being occasioned be- 
cause of inability to get building material and 
equipment. Clifford Gregory is manager of the 
erie and will supervise operation of the new 
mill. 


KANSAS 


Leavenworth, Kan.—Friction between a roll 
and its scraper at the J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
mill recently caused a small roll fire. 


Bogue, Kan—The Morgenstern-Pyle Elvtr. 
Co. sustained a small loss from high winds re- 
cently. 

Wichita, Kan—An intermediate floor and 
dock is being built at the Kansas Milling Co.’s 
mill “B”. 

Freeport, Kan—The warehouse and stock of 
the Midwest Grain Co. was damaged by fire 
Dec. 20, communicated from a weed fire. 


Smith Center, Kan—The Smith Center Co- 
operative Mill & Elvtr. Co. sustained a small 
fire damage early in December, originating near 
the office chimney. 

Little River, Kan.—The handling elevator at 
the W. H. Burke plant was totally destroyed 
by fire on Dec. 18. About 14,000 bus. of 
wheat stored in the building, burned. 


Sterling, Kan—Employes of the Arnold Mill- 
ing Co. together with their wives and children 
enjoyed a Christmas party as guests of the 
company Christmas night at the Masonic Tem- 
ple. The festivities included dinner and a visit 
from Santa Claus. 

Dodge City, Kan.—Directors of the Kansas 
Grain, Feed and Seed Dealers Ass’n meeting 
here Dec. 18 planned a conference of the mem- 
bership next spring to take the place of the 
usual convention. Opposition was declared to 
food subsidies as not the answer to either the 
inflation or parity problems.—P. J. P. 


Wellington, Kan.—The Larabee Milling Co. 
has opened a commercial feed plant in the new 
building constructed beside its elevator. The 
company recently opened a similar plant at 
Marysville, Kan., and plans to open another 
in Kiowa in the near future. Tom Claytor, an 
employee of the Larabee Mills for many years, 
has been named as office manager. George 
Rhodes is the superintendent of the elevator 
and feed mill. A full line of Sunfed poultry 
and livestock feeds will be manufactured at 
the new plant. 


Arkansas City, Kan.—The Arkansas City 
Co-operative Milk Ass’n, Carl Fitzgerald, man- 
ager, has purchased the Rector Bros. Feed Mill 
and all feed stock of the retail store. The feed 
mill will be enlarged and improved and grinding 
and mixing of commercial feeds for live stock 
and poultry will be engaged in on a larger 
scale. With its new feed mill the co-operative 
will manufacture feeds for its own retail store. 
Joe Brant, who has been manager of the retail 
store for the past seven years, has been put 
in charge of the feed mill and E. L. Scott 
will be manager of the retail store. 
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Coolidge, Kan.—The Southeastern Colorado 
Co-op recently purchased the Schoonover Ele- 
vator. E. L. Graham, manager of the Co-op. 
in Holly, stated the local elevator would be 
opened only during the harvest season. 


Coolidge, Kan.—The office building of the 
Sullivan Bros. elevator was destroyed by fire 
recently, the fire starting from a defective flue 
in the attic. The building also was used as 
living quarters by Gene Cain, elevator manager. 


Dodge City, Kan—J. F. Moyer, sec’y of the 
Kansas Grain, Feed and Seed Dealers Ass’n, 
has sent members a map of Kansas showing by 
counties the ceiling price of corn, with Bulletin 
39 giving the mark-ups when actually performed. 


Dodge City, Kan.—A one-day business con- 
ference of members of the Kansas Grain 
Feed & Seed Dealers Ass’n will be held to 
take the place of the usual annual convention, 
When plans for 
the meeting have been completed members will 
be advised as to details. 

St. Marys, Kan.—Thomas J. Byrnes, 73, 
veteran grain dealer, died unexpectedly Dec. 25 
of a heart attack. His body was found in the 
office of the elevator he had owned and man- 
aged for 45 years. He had been acting mayor 
of St. Marys in 1911 and 1912 and was a city 
councilman or commissioner from 1901 until he 
resigned in 1932. He was a charter member of 
the Knights of Columbus, a past director of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and a co-founder 
and president of the St. Marys Racing Ass’n. 
For 15 years he was a consulator at the Catholic 
church. He is survived by the widow and three 
children. Mr. and Mrs. Byrnes celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary in October, 1942. 


Topeka, Kan.—The Topeka Mill & Elvtr. Co. 
has completed remodeling its local plant, the 
old Crosby Mill, later known as the Ismert- 
Hincke Mill from which flour milling machinery 
was removed a number of years ago. The plant 
is operating as a feed mill, making mashes, hog 
and dairy feeds. The 100,000-bu. elevator “in 
connection with the mill is being used as a 
transfer house as well as for storage for the 
grains used in the mill. A 1,200 bus. per hour 
corn sheller, 1,500-bu. cleaner, Western Equip- 
ment, Ehrsam Head Drive and truck lift, Fair- 
banks-Morse Motors thruout, Kelly Duplex 
Mixers, corn cracker and graders, have been 
installed; cobs from the cleaner are spouted 
into an 80-ft. high brick chimney about 30 ft. 
from the bottom, where they are burned quickly ; 
the chimney was used in the old days when 
the plant was operated by steam. B. (Shady) 
Lynch of Salina, Kan., is the owner of the 
plant and Paul Bailey, Mr. Lynch’s partner in 
Bailey & Lynch, country elevator line, is the 
local manager.—C. O. R 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Ky—Samuel H. Stone, 55, head of 
Stone & Co., grain brokerage, died at the Norton 
Memorial Hospital, Dec. 24, after suffering a 
heart attack late Thursday, at the Louisville 
Country Club—A. W. W. 


Henderson, Ky.—Howard H. Bullitt, 85, who 
for 25 years was treasurer of the Henderson 
Elvtr. Co., died at his home Dec. 29. The re- 
mains were taken to Louisville for interment. 
Mr. Bullitt was a graduate of the U. S. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis—A. W. W. 


Lexington, Ky.—Fire, starting in a ware- 
house of the Lexington Roller Mills Co., spread 
to an adjoining building used as a warehouse 
and laboratory by the company, and both build- 
ings were destroyed early Dec. 25. Sterling T. 
Chase, general manager of the milling firm, said 
both warehouses were used as storage space 
for poultry and stock feed ingredients and a 
testing laboratory was in the larger building. 
A quantity of meat scrap, tankage and alfalfa 
meal and feed mixing machinery were de- 
stroyed as well as 200 two-lb. chickens used 
for testing purposes. The company is using the 
Blue Grass Feed Co. facilities to mix its hog 
and sheep feeds and poultry mashes. 
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Henderson, Ky.—The arrival of a carload of 
equipment for increasing the capacity of the 
Ohio Valley Soybean Processing Plant, G. W. 
Allen, general manager, said, will enable the 
firm to process 2,500 bus. of beans daily. All 
existing storage facilities at the plant have been 
filled with beans in addition to three auxiliary 
storage warehouses.—W. B. C. 


MARYLAND 


Cumberland, Md.— Mail addressed to the 
R. D. Johnson Milling Co. has been returned 
by the post office marked “out of business.” 


MICHIGAN 


Adrian, Mich—The Cutler-Dickerson Co. 
sustained an electrical damage loss on Dec. 1 

Augusta, Mich—The Knappen Milling Co. 
mill building was damaged by high winds re- 
cently, the loss small. 

Nashville, Mich—A small fire starting in a 
motor starter did some damage to the plant of 
the Nashville Co-operative Elvtr. Ass’n on 
Dec. 16 


Caro, Mich—John N. McAllister, 70, at one 
time manager of the Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. 
Co. here, died recently at the home of a daughter 
in Detroit. 

Leslie, Mich.—Charles H. Luther, 79, who 
was manager of the Leslie Grain & Produce 
Co. for 26 years before retiring nine years ago, 
died recently. 

Detroit, Mich—Edward L. Johnson, former 
manager of the General Foods district sales 
office in Minneapolis, has been appointed local 
branch sales manager to succeed the late Charles 
S. Carroll. 

Howell, Mich.—E. J. Carr, former vice-pres. 
and manager of the Howell Elvtr. Co. until 
the elevator was sold, now is associated with 
Robt. M. Menzies, having charge of the seed 
department. Mr. Menzies is an implement and 
hardware dealer and has added seeds, the buying 
and selling of which will be handled by Mr. 
Carr.—A. C. S. 


MINNESOTA 


Burtrum, Minn.—Cyril Van Canneyt has rent- 
ed the local garage and will operate a feed 
mill there. 

Montgomery, Minn.—The Commander Elvtr. 
Co. recently installed a new feed mixer at 
its local plant. 

Lonsdale, Minn.—The Commander Elvtr. Co. 
recently installed a new one-ton mixer in its 
plant, with motor. 

Day (R. D. Dalbo), Minn—Palmer Rooning 
recently purchased the Day Feed Mill from 
Andrew Peterson. 

New Ulm, Minn.—The Eagle Roller Mill 
Co. has opened a retail sales room which will 
handle all retail sales made at the mill, Armin 
Scheman will be in charge of the new depart- 
ment. 

Grand Meadow, Minn.—Malcolm C. Stephen- 
son of Rochester is now manager of the elevator 
and fuel business of the Consumers Coal & 
Grain Co., the business conducted for several 
years by the late G. T. Torgrimson. 

Le Center, Minn.—W. F. Markham, asso- 
ciated with the Commander Elvtr. Co. until 
ill health forced his resignation last July, died 
recently. He had spent 33 years in the grain 
business, having been in business at Waltham, 
Minn. before coming here in 1910. 
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Caledonia, Minn.—The Schlitz Elevator was 
damaged by fire the night of Dec. 12. Eighteen 
hundred bushels of grain stored in the elevator 
proper were not damaged. The loss, estimated 
at $1,500, was covered by insurance. 

MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. declared a dividend of $2.25 a share on 
outstanding preferred stock, payable Jan. 3 to 
stockholders of record Dec. 28.—P. eee 

Minneapolis, Minn—Lt. (s.g.) Charles AI- 
fred Pillsbury, 26, son of John S. Pillsbury, 
chairman of the board of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., was reported missing in action fol- 
lowing combat in the Southwest Pacific. He is 
a Navy pilot. 

Tom G. Dyer, Northwest sales manager for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the January meeting of the 
Society of Grain Elvtr. Supts., his subject, the 
romance of grain as related to feeds. A buffet 
supper preceded the meeting. 


MISSOURI 


Belgrade, Mo.—O. B. Farrell, local mill op- 
erator, died of a heart ailment Dec. 20.—P. J. P. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Henry Rankin Cellar, 55, 
salesman for aes Schrieber Milling Co., died 
recently.—P. 


Bethany, Mo. ie Hendren, feed store deal- 
er, recently completed construction of a grain 
elevator on U. S. 69, at the location of the 
former B-Square service station. 


Higginsville, Mo.—A clever and wholly orig- 
inal announcement of the arrival of Steven 
Albert Meinershagen in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. D. A. Meinershagen. A. H. Meinershagen, 
sec’y of the Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers 
Ass’n, is the proud grandfather. 

Puxico, Mo.—Sim May, owner of May’s Cafe, 
recently purchased the Puxico Mill and the 
K. J. Kornegger Mill. He will combine the 
two mills by moving Korneggers equipment to 
the Puxico Mill and will continue to handle 
all kinds of feed, grain and do custom grinding. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Wallace M. Neil recently 
resigned as manager of the Stanard-Tilton Diyi- 
son, Russell-Miller Milling Co., office here, effec- 
tive Dec. 31, and plans to return to the grain 
business in the Kansas City market. Mr. Neil 
opened the Stanard-Tilton Division’s local office 
as manager in July, 1942, and has been operating 
the Burlington elevator here for the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. since that time. 


Jefferson City, Mo—The following men have 
been named to represent the feed industry on 
the com’ite to advise on protein allocations for 
the state, Clarence W. Sheppard, chairman of 
the U.S.D.A. war board for Missouri, an- 
nounced: Emmet Johnson, St. Louis, represent- 
ing the terminal manufacturers; Henderson D. 
Wilcox, F. M. Stamper Co., Moberly, represent- 
ing interior mills; John S. Johnson, Springfield, 
co-operatives; A. H. Meinershagen, Higgins- 
ville, representing dealers, local mixers, grain 
dealers and elevators. 


Centertown, Mo.—When money had _ been 
missing from the cash register of the Center- 
town Farmers Elvtr. Co. elevator over a period 
of several months, James Stark, son of B. 
Stark, manager, decided to do something to 
solve the mystery. He cut a small hole in 
the ceiling above the cash register and main- 
tained a vigil. On Dec. 20 he caught a youth 
in the act of taking marked money from the 
till. Turned over to legal authorities, the 
young man, soon to be inducted into the army, 
was arrested and lodged in jail—P. J. P. 


KANSAS CITY LETTER 

Sterling Masters was named chairman of the 
standing com’ite recently appointed by the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade to act as a liasion 
agency with the O.P.A. in obtaining interpreta- 
tions of regulations governing maximum prices 
for coarse grains and to eliminate numerous 
obstacles in the way of trading under the pro- 
visions of the separate orders. It will be known 


as the war coarse grain com’ite. Other mem- 
bers are: Warren Root, J. K. Christopher, 
J. L. Young, E. M. Summers, D. C. Bishop 


and Ray Larson. 


Directors of the Board of Trade on Dec. 20 
adopted a resolution waiving assessment of in- 
terest on purchases of corn by exchange mem- 
bers and also cancelled charging of weighing 
fees in connection with all such purchases where 
the purchase price is the lawful ceiling. Such 
charges were suspended effective immediately 
and the waivers remain in effect until Feb. 29, 
1944. Trading under corn ceilings, with local 
firms compelled to assess interest and weighing 
fees under board of trade rules, has been dis- 
advantageous to the local market inasmuch as 
most competitive markets were absorbing these 
charges. 

The large Christmas tree that has decorated 
the trading floor at the Board of Trade annually 
for many holiday seasons was replaced this year 
by a replica of the fireplace end of a living 
room of the 18@0’s. Complete in furnishings 
to the smallest detail, holiday wreaths and 
Christmas greens gave the “Merry Christmas” 
spirit to the scene. 


E. E. Klecan was elected president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade for 1944 at the 
annual election Jan. 4. E. R. Jessen was named 
first vice-pres.; T. A. O’Sullivan second vice- 
pres. There was no opposition to candidates for 
the major offices. Directors named were: W. B. 
Young, E. G. Wallingford, B. J. O’Dowd, 
M. L. Gear, R. J. Anderson and G. L. Davis. 
Holdover directors are A. H. Fuhrman, E. C. 
Hoebel, G. A. Johnson, J. F. Leahy, Edmund 
Marshall and A. D. Thomason. Members of 
the arbitration com’ite were selected as follows: 
E. M. Summers, R. E. Larson, F. W. Bartlett, 
Jr., F. J. Russell, J. L. Young. Directors of the 
Grain Clearing Company named were: H. A. 
Merrill, D. C. Bishop, F. A. Theis, W. W. 
Fuller. The first three will serve two years 
and the last one year. Together with carry-over 
members the new directors will later name 
officers for the year. The officers were installed 
Jats 

Harold A. Merrill, vice-pres. and treasurer 
of the Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. since 
its formation in March, 1923, on Dec. 31 an- 
nounced his resignation from that position and 
his retirement from the organization. Mr. Mer- 
rill retains a substantial interest in the business. 
He plans to devote himself to his investments, 
including large holdings of Kansas farm and 
ranch lands. Simultaneous with Mr. Merrill’s 
retirement from active participation and man- 
agement of the company, George H. Davis, 
president of the company, announced that Wal- 
lace M. Neil is returning to the organization 
as assistant sec’y and head of the merchandising 
department. He recently resigned as manager 
of the St. Joseph., Mo., elevator of the Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., effective Dec. 31, to assume 
his pew duties here. He formerly was a member 
of the Davis-Noland-Merrill staff for a num- 
ber of years. Mr. Davis also announced that 
Francis J. Russell of the company has been 
named ass’t treasurer in charge of grain pur- 
chases. C. L. Goetchius has been named treas- 
urer to succeed Mr. Merrill. Mr. Merrill is 
retaining his membership in the Kansas City 
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Board of Trade, of which he is a former presi- 
dent. He has been in the grain business for 
35 years, having started with B. C. Christopher 
& Co. here in 1908. After six years he joined 
the Terminal Elevators, a unit of the J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Co., Chicago. In January, 1917, 
he went to Fort Worth as manager of the 
|. Rosenbaum Grain Co. branch there, which 
included a handling house. He returned here 
in 1922 as assistant manager of the Terminal 
Elevators. In March, 1923, he joined with 
George H. Davis and N. F. Noland in form- 
ing the Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., which 
at first operated the Terminal Elevators, now 
the Rock Island house. Subsequently the Davis- 
Noland-Merrill Grain Co. became the operator 
of the Santa Fe elevator, a 6-million-bu. house. 


Roy O. McKenna, vice-president and manager 
of the Norris Grain Co., recently fractured 
his ankle and is getting about on crutches. 


About 100 members of the office staffs of 
Flour Mills of America Inc., and the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., and guests attended a Christ- 
mas party Dec. 24 at the general offices of 
the organization in the New York Life Bldg. 
George Buford, Missouri representative of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., acted as Santa, dis- 
tributing many gifts from a Christmas tree 
in the lobby of the general offices. 


ST. LOUIS LETTER 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Missouri Grain, Feed & 
Millers Ass’n will hold its annual convention 
at the Statler Hotel in May. 


Oliver H. Schwarz, Schwarz Grain Co., has 
been nominated for president of the St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange. Other officers named by 
the nominating com’ite were: L. Busch Faust, 
first vice-pres.; Ralph E. Nye, second vice-pres. 
Since there is no opposition nomination is tanta- 
mount to election. The election will be held 
Jan. 12. 


The St. Louis Grain Club held its annual 
meeting and election of officers Dec. 21 at the 
Hotel Statler. J. M. Fuller was elected presi- 
dent; Roy Huetteman, vice-pres.; Wilbur B. 
Christian, sec’y-treas. Seven new members en- 
rolled were: Adam Bode, D. W. Livingston, 
Peter Nelson, Paul Lynch, R. B. Underwood, 
Easter Day and Bert Lemen. 


Members of the St. Louis Merchant Exchange 
received a refund check for the last quarter dues 
of 1943 as a belated Christmas present. The 
refund was made possible thru a successful 
year in Exchange affairs and represented the 
overage of the 1943 estimated budget. It was 
the first time in the 108-year history of the 
Exchange that its financial year had such a 
happy ending. C. H. Williamson was president 
during 1943. 

St. Louis, Mo.—William H. Danforth, chair- 
man of the board of the Ralston Purina Co., 
was honored at a 50th anniversary party Christ- 
mas Eve that commemorated the anniversary of 
the founding of a business featuring a balanced 
diet for live stock, an idea that originated with 
Mr. Danforth. More than 6,000 congratulatory 
messages from all parts of the world were 
received. A high point of the ceremony was 
presentation of an album containing pictures of 
the homes of more than 100 local employees 
by his son, Donald, president of the company. 
Simultaneously with this celebration, employees 
at the company’s 18 other plants thruout the 
country held similar ceremonies at which work- 
ers with from 5 to 30 years’ service were given 
special awards. Ninety-six received the awards 
here. Mr. Danforth and the late George R. 
Robinson started the business Dec. 24, 1893, 
with a retail feed store on Washington Ave., 
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introducing mixed feeds for animals. The fol- 
lowing year the business was capitalized at 
$12,000. Now it has reached $20,000,000, with 
more than 4,500 employees.—P. J. P. 


MONTANA 


Great Falls, Mont—The Cascade Milling & 
Elvtr. Co. has been dissolved. 

Froid, Mont.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
installed a new hammer mill in its elevator. 

Forsyth, Mont.—The International Elvtr. Co. 
recently installed aj new feed mixer at its 
elevator. 

Big Timber, Mont.—A customer’s truck did 
some damage to Elevator No. 1 of E. A. Bieber 
recently. 

Turner, Mont.—An explosion in the basement 
of the Equity Co-operative Ass’n of Harlem 
elevator about 1:00 p.m. Dec. 15 did consider- 
able damage. 


NEBRASKA 


Beatrice, Neb.—Richard S. Arthur, 83, re- 
tired grain and coal dealer, died recently. 


Odell, Neb.—The O. A. Cooper Co. elevator 
sustained a small vehicle damage loss on Dec. 5. 

Louisville, Neb.—William Schwalm resigned 
as manager of the Farmers Elevator after 16 
years’ in the position, effective Jan. 1. 

Juniata, Neb—J. L. Berg, manager of the 
Farmers Co-operative Ass’n, at the recent an- 
nual meeting reported 239,972 bus. of grain 
had been handled during the past year. 

Lexington, Neb.—Platte Valley Products, 
Inc., has been organized, to deal in agricultural 
products. Capitalized at $50,000; incorporators : 
Arthur J. Brinker and Ronald J. Robertson. 


Alvo, Neb.—John Turner, of the John E. 
Turner Elevator, who had one of his hands 
broken. some time ago, is getting along nicely 
altho the injured hand handicaps him greatly 
in his work. 

Omaha, Neb.—George W. Updike, 90, who 
had been associated with James E. Bennett & Co. 
for the past 10 years, died recently. He previous- 
ly was manager of the grain department of 
the Updike Grain Corp. 

Crete, Neb.—The Crete Mills entertained em- 
ployees at the annual Christmas party the eve- 
ning of Dec. 20, at St. James Hall. Dinner 
was followed by an evening passed sociably. 
ae employee and all children present received 
gilts. 

North Platte, Neb—Thad E. Mendenhall, 
who has been engaged in the farm and ranch 
supplies business here, is going into the grain 
business. Mr. Mendenhall at one time was 
owner and operator of the Fairbury Mill & 
Elvtr. Co. at Fairbury, Neb. 


Albion, Neb.—The fire that has been smolder- 
ing in the ruins of the old Trans-Mississippi 
elevator for several weeks, broke out anew 
early Dec. 21 and Dec. 22, destroying what 
remained of the old structure. In the last 
fire the elevator office and scale were en- 
dangered. The plant belonged to the Cherny & 
Watson Lumber Co. 

Grand Island, Neb.—Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co. and Nebraska Consolidated Mills, 
Inc., have consolidated and merged as the 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills, Inc.; to manu- 
facture and deal in flour and feed; capitalized 
at $2,000,000; incorporators are: R. S. Dickin- 
son, J. V. Bass, A. R. Kinney, J. H. Weaver 
and A. W. Glade, all of Omaha; James C. 
Daugherty, Hastings; E. W. Augustine, E. G. 
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Kroger and Harold A. Prince, all of Grand 
Island. ; 


Omaha, Neb.—The volume of grain moving 
thru the Omaha market in 1943, more than 
103,000,000 bus. arriving here and about the 
same amount shipped out, was the largest in 
the 40-year history of the exchange, and the 
trend of prices was continuously upward, clos- 
ing at the highest figure in several years, figures 
released here shows. The largest volume of 
grain received here previous to 1943 was 91,- 
463,800 bus. in 1917 when production and con- 
sumption were due largely to the last world war. 
Prior to 1943 the largest volume of grain 
rie out of Omaha was 70,052,700 bus. in 


NEW ENGLAND 


. South Paris, Me.—The Paris Farmers’ Union 
Feed Mill was totally destroyed by fire on 
Dec. 26 


NEW YORK 


Kendall, N. Y.—The E. B. Dailey warehouse 
was faces by recent high winds, the loss 
small. 


Albion, N. Y.—A building and contents owned 
by the Woods & Sprague Milling Co. was 
damaged by fire Dec. 20. The fire started inside 
the housing of a second break roll. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
stock dividend recently voted on the basis of 
one share for each five shares outstanding was 
payable on Dec. 28 to stockholders of record 
Dec. 14. The dividend had been postponed 
pending action by Congress on making stock 
dividends taxable, but Congréss adjourned with- 
out taking any action on such dividends. De- 
clared originally on Nov. 29, it was made tenta- 
tive on Dec. No fractional shares are to 
be issued, but fractional script certificates will 
be distributed in registered form and may be 
transferred or combined into and exchanged for 
full shares up to 3 o'clock p.m., e.w.t., Aug. 
25, 1944. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The 1,000,000-bus. Seneca 
Elevator, landmark along the city’s waterfront, 
will be razed. The old elevator on the Black- 
well Canal near the Buffalo Creek Railroad 
has held grain and weathered the icy blasts 
off Lake Erie for nearly 50 years. It was built 
originally by the Armour Grain Co. when it 
was called the Export Elevator. The name was 
changed to the Seneca Elevator in 1924 when 
it was purchased by the Seneca Elvtr. Corp. 
It has been owned by the Superior Grain Corp. 
since 1941. The land on which it stands, how- 
ever, is owned by the Buffalo Creek Railroad. 
The elevator is 150 ft. high. It is being taken 
down because of high insurance rates resulting 
in unprofitable operation rather than because of 
deterioration, a Superior Grain spokesman said. 
The elevator held grain up to a week or so 
ago.—G. E. T. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Cavalier, N. D.—Improvements amounting to 
approximately $4,000 recently were completed 
at the Peavey Elevator. The work included 
making the driveway 12 ft. longer and 2.5 ft. 
wider and installation of a new scale and hoist. 

Michigan, N. D.—William G. Lamb, 75, prom- 
inent business man and farmer and one of the 
founders of this city, died Dec. 12, in a Grand 
Forks hospital where he had been a patient 
for 15 days. Mr. Lamb was a director in the 
Lamb Elvtr. Co., president of the J. P. Lamb 
Farm Lands Co., director in the Michigan Bank 
and operated his own farm. 


‘SATISFACTION 
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Mylo, N. D—The Mylo Farmers Co-op. 
Elvtr. Co. has been organized here, to be in- 
corporated with capitalization of $50,000. Arnold 
Baxtrom is president of the board of directors. 
Other members include: Martin Gores, v. pres. ; 
Thos. Monson, sec’y; Alfred Holmly, treas.; 
Omer Lewis, Peter Edwardson and F. R. Bock. 
It is planned to purchase or build an elevator. 
—F, E. 

Lansford, N. D.—The feed mill building of 
the B. J. Wolf Independent Elevator burned 
Dec. 15. At about 11 o’clock that morning an 
explosion occurred which blew the north side 
of the roof off the plate. The small fire which 
started was quickly extinguished with hand 
chemicals by Earl Ramstad, mill operator. Feed 
grinding was halted and a thoro investigation 
made. No fire having been discovered any- 
where, grinding was resumed in the early after- 
noon and shortly after 2 o’clock a second ex- 
plosion occurred and flames which followed 
spread rapidly at the top of the structure. The 
building being covered entirely with metal, with 
few openings, firemen found it difficult to get 
at the source of the fire until the roof caved 
in. E. J. Wolf, manager of the plant, stated 
the mill will be rebuilt. 


OHIO 


Toledo, O.—Robert T. McIntyre of Cargill, 
Inc., has made application for membership in 
the Toledo Board of Trade. 


Shiloh, O.—Joe Page has moved here from 
Oklahoma City and will be engaged in the feed 
and poultry business with his father. 


Shiloh, O.—A warehouse owned by A. W. 
Firestone and leased to Walter Starling was 
damaged seriously by fire on Dec. 20. 


Deshler, O.—A small fire originating in or 
near a small hot air fan did some damage in 
the Deshler Farmers’ Elevator on Dec. 23. 


Bedford, O.—Walter E. Miller, 63, at one 
time engaged in the grain, feed and coal busi- 
ness here with his brothers, Chas. W., and Wm. 
J., died Dec. 28. 


Swanders (Sidney P. O.), O-—Ira David 
King, 56, manager of the Swanders Elvtr. Co. 
elevator, died Dec. 26 of a heart ailment after 
a six weeks’ illness. 


Litchfield, O.—The grist mill owned by T. H. 
Case Mas been closed, the first time in 55 
years, and will remain shut for the duration 
because of inability to obtain workers, Mr. Case 
stated. 


Frazeysburg, O.—T. William Graham, 59, 
operator of the Frazeysburg Elvtr. Co., died 
Dec. 11 in Good Samaritan Hospital, Zanes- 
ville, where he had undergone an emergency 
appendectomy. 


Steubenville, O—The storage section of the 
Farmers Feed & Supply Co. was destroyed by 
fire Dec. 8, the loss estimated at between 
$10,000 and $15,000. Included in the loss was 
a large amount of hay and feed. 


Quincy, O.—The historic water-power op- 
erated mill of J. Herman and Ray Allinger 
on the Miami River was totally destroyed by 
fire with a quantity of grain stored there and 
equipment the night of Dec. 28. Loss was 
estimated at $25,000. 


Columbus, O.—New members recently en- 
rolled in the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n include J. R. Helman, Bradford, O.; 
American Dehydrators Ass’n, West Liberty, O.; 
Master Feed Mill, Marion, O—W. W. Cum- 
mings, sec’y. 

Foster, O.—Edward August Hoppe, 70, pio- 
neer miller and proprietor of Hoppe’s Flour 
Mill, was killed instantly Jan. 3 when his cloth— 
ing caught in a mill line shaft pulling him into 
the machinery, fracturing his skull and injuring 
him internally and breaking many bones in his 
body. A mill employee found the body. Mr. 
Hoppe had operated the flour mil) for more 
than 50 years. 


Clyde, O.—The Slessman & Son elevator has 
been traded to A. C. Burkett for his 200-acre 
Jackson township farm. The elevator was 
started in the 1890’s by George Slessman and 
has been managed by A. E. Slessman, head of 
the Fremont Kraut Co. 


Toledo, O.—Harry R. DeVore, old-timer in 
the grain business, of H. W. DeVore & Co., 
and an ex-president of the Toledo Board of 
Trade, celebrated Christmas by giving a dinner 
at the Maumee River Yacht Club Dec. 29. His 
guests numbered 50 of his friends in the milling, 
grain and allied trades. 


Toledo, O.—At the annual meeting of the 
Toledo Board of Trade held Jan. 3 the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Milton H. Faulring, pres.; D. L. Norby, first 
vice-pres.; H. R. DeVore, J. W. Luscombe, 
second vice-pres.; P. M. Barnes, treas.; A. E. 
Schultz, sec’y; directors: H. W. Applegate, 
Paul Atkinson, C. S. Coup, G. R. Forrester, 
A. C. Hoffman, W. D. Hughes, C. R. Keil- 
holtz, ©) Ey. M. Keller, S: L. Rice and L.. J. 
Schuster. Mr. Faulring was re-elected for a 
third term, which is very unusual, presidents 
of the board customarily being elected to only 
two terms. 


Cincinnati, O.—Robert Lee Early, of the 
Early & Daniel Co., was re-elected president of 
the Cincinnati Board of Trade, Inc., at the re- 
cent annual meeting. Roy E. Rife, former man- 
ager of the local grain office of Thomson & 
McKinnon, was appointed general manager. 
Other officers elected are R. D. Wiseman, first 
vice-pres.; Roger Drackett, second vice-pres. ; 
H. Trimble McCullough, sec’y; Albert A. Heile, 
treasurer. Mr. Early reported that the exchange 
enjoyed the best financial year in its history. 
He stated more than 17,000 cars of grain were 
handled thru this market according to records, 
which was an increase of more than 4,000 cars 
in 1942.—P. J. P 


OKLAHOMA 


Watonga, Okla—Callie Duggan, manager of 
the Farmers Elevator, has been ill of pneumonia. 


Mooreland, Okla.—The last indebtedness on 
the newly constructed 80,000-bu. storage elevator 
of the Farmers Co-operative Trading Co. has 
been paid and the elevator, built in 1941, is 
clear of debt. The debt was liquidated under 
the management of J. L. Kay. 


Fairland, Okla—R. L. Montgomery has pur- 
chased the O. L. Cole Grain Co. plant and 
equipment taking possession Dec. 27, and will 
operate the business along the same lines as it 
has been carried on heretofore. Mr. Cole, who 
has been in the business for the past 30 years 
for himself and for Frank Gaines, his predeces- 
sor, will leave for Phoenix, Ariz., for his and 
his daughter’s health. Mr. Montgomery has 
been in the feed and flour business here for 
several years. 
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Enid, Okla—Dale Johnston, of the W. B. 
Johnston Grain Co., was re-elected first vice- 
president of the Chamber of Commerce for the 
ensuing year. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Angry because he lost 

his job at the General Mills, Inc., plant, a 
15-year-old boy Dec. 31 got in a company 
car and rode off. He picked up two other 
youths and the three were having a fine time 
when police interferred. They were held for 
investigation. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Pomeroy, Wash.—The Pomeroy Warehouse 
& Feed Co. recently installed a pea processing 
plant in its warehouse property on First St. 


Longview, Wash—Ronald Olfson, of the 
L-K Feed & Implement Co., recently purchased 
the People Building which he will occupy next 
year. 


Spokane, Wash.—Frank Raymond, long asso- 
ciated with Sperry Flour Mills at Pasco, will 
succeed Ros. Reiman as local grain buyer for 
the Mills. 


Walla Walla, Wash.—William C. Shanks, 62, 
a warehouse foreman for the Walla Walla 


Grain Growers, died recently following a year 
of ill health. 


Springdale, Wash—Camas Valley Grange 
has opened a local flour and feed distributing 
center in its local building, with Charles E. 
Crews in charge. 


Seattle, Wash.—Floyd Oles, former manager 
of the Pacific Northwest Feed Ass’n, has been 
commissioned a captain in the Army. He has 
two sons in service also. 


Athena, Ore.—Earl Fortin, employee of a 
local pea plant, was killed on Noy. 29 when he 
entered a fumigated freight car in which cyanide 
had been used as a fumigant. 


Dayton, Wash.—Willis Wilson, manager of 
the Touchet Valley Warehouse and a long-time 
member of the Pacific Northwest grain trade, 
has retired and the business is being liquidated. 


Odessa, Wash.—Ros Reiman recently resigned 
his posttion as grain buyer for: Sperry Flour 
Mills at Spokane and has returned after several 
years’ absence to join his father, Sol Reiman, 
in the Odessa Warehouse. 


Spokane, Wash.—Sgt. Chas. T. (Ted) Brasch, 
former sec’y of the Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, Inc., is in England in the Air 
service. Lt. Col. R. F. Kennedy, also a former 
sec’y, has been stationed in England for some 
time. 


Sprague, Wash.—The Sprague Grain Grow- 
ers added to their storage capacity by erection 
of a 120,000-bu. bulk grain elevator along 
side of its elevator No. 731. By joining the 
new building with the older one, much of the 
machinery already on hand can be used to 
elevate grain, and load cars from the new 
elevator. 


TORNADO BLOWERS 


Prevent Burned Out Motors 


TORNADO Blowers are the most powerful 
and durable portable blowers made. They are 
specially designed for heavy duty, commer- 
cial use. Dust and dirt are the cause of most 
motor burnouts, overheating and shutdowns. 
Why take chances when it is so easy to keep 
your motors and machinery clean? Available 
in 1/3, 3/5, and 1 HP sizes. Write for com- 


plete information. Prompt shipment. 


The Tornado Blower can quickly 
be converted into a powerful 
sprayer by attaching a one-gallon 
spray tank in place of the rubber 
nozzle. Will keep your plant or 
warehouse free of weevils, grain 
moths, etc. 

“HEADQUARTERS” for Seed 

and Grain Testing Equipment 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia, Pa—George F. Morton, who 
has been associated with Philip R. Markley in 
the grain business here for 23 years, on Jan. 1 
opened his own office in the Bourse to handle 
grain and feeds. 

Elizabethville, Pa—The C. L. Walker & Sons 
mill was damaged by fire originating inside a 
roll housing about 10:00 p.m. on Dec. 27. 
Ouick and intelligent use of first aid equipment 
held the fire in check until the volunteer fire 
department arrived and extinguished the fire 
with small loss. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Java, S. D—An addition has been added to 
the office room of the Java Equity Exchange 
elevator. 

Watertown, S. D—The 1944 Northwestern 
South Dakota grain show will be held here 
Jan. 22 and 23. Sponsors of the show are the 
Watertown Farm Managers Ass’n, the Coding- 
ton County Crop Improvement Ass’n and the 
Watertown Chamber of Commerce. 

Buffalo, S. D—Two grain tanks have been 
constructed for R. L. Robins just south of his 
implement house, located on a concrete base 
18 x 40 ft. in size that provides a loading and 
unloading platform. One of the bins is of steel 
construction, the other of Redwood. 


SOUTHEAST 


Ashville, N. C.—The Earle-Chesterfield Mill 
Co. has received authority from the W.P.B. to 
start reconstruction of its plant which burned 
Dec. 13. J. Dan Earle, Sr., president of the 
company, reported all equipment in the feed 
mill was destroyed, but some of the machinery 
in the flour mill can be salvaged or supple- 
mented. 

Raleigh, N. C—Dr. B. W. Kilgore, in early 
days active in feed control work in North 
Carolina and a familiar figure at conventions 
of the Ass’n of American Feed Control Officials, 
has been awarded a Certificate of Merit in 
North Carolina for his work in animal and 
human nutrition. He was the first dean of 
North Carolina State College, and chemist in 
charge of feeds and fertilizer control. 


TEXAS 


Orange, Tex.—The Orange Grove Hatchery 
& Feed Store has moved to the former Temple 
Lumber Co. office recently purchased. 


Beaumont, Tex.—The Beaumont Grain Co. 
building was damaged by fire recently, the 
heaviest loss being had when stock of grain 
and grain products was destroyed. The fire 
ne believed to have started in a store room of 
ay. 

Amarillo, Tex.—Glenn L. Berry, who has 
been grain manager for General Mills, Inc., at 
Oklahoma City, has been appointed local man- 
ager of the grain business company, succeeding 
J. J. Fite who resigned to engage in his own 
business at Wichita Falls. ; 

Fort Worth, Tex.—George P. McCarthy has 
been appointed director of feeds and sales re- 
search of the Universal Mills here, and will 
assume his new duties Jan. 15. For the past 
14 years Mr. McCarthy, a graduate of Texas 
A. & M. College, has been closely connected 
with the poultry extension service, and for 
the past eight years has served as poultry 
extension husbandman of the college. 


STRATTON 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
MILL FEEDS —FEED PRODUCTS — BY-PRODUCTS 
Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


Wichita Falls, Tex—J. A. Pitman of Here- 
ford, Tex., and J. J. Fite of Amarillo, Tex., 
have purchased the local terminal elevator of 
the Judd Grain Co., taking over operation of 
the property Jan. 1. The new concern will 
operate under the name of Pitman-Fite Grain 
Co., and will be managed by Mr. Fite who 
will move to Wichita Falls immediately. Mr. 
Pitman operates a large grain and cattle busi- 
ness at Hereford, and will continue to reside 
in that city. Mr. Fite has been Texas Grain 
Manager for General Mills, Inc., for a number 
of years and for the past five years has resided 
in Amarillo. Prior to that time he was located 
for several years in Wichita Falls as grain 
manager for the same company. He is resigning 
his position with General Mills to enter_ the 
new partnership with Mr. Pitman. The Judd 
Grain Co. property consists of a 500,000-bu. 
concrete storage elevator and a feed plant, 
and for many years was owned and operated 
by the J. C. Hunt Grain Co. The new concern 
plans to be active in the grain and feed business 
and to improve and enlarge the plant as soon 
as conditions permit. 


WISCONSIN 


Baraboo, Wis.—Duane Peck has purchased 
the R. L. Glazier feed store. 

Menomonie, Wis.—Slipping V-Belts caused a 
small fire in the Wisconsin Milling Co. plant 
on Dec. 27. 


New London, Wis.—The New London Co- 
operative Exchange had a small fire on Dec. 22, 
caused by slipping V-Belts. 

DePere, Wis—The Osen Milling Co. has 
increased its stock from 200 shares at $100 each 
to 400 shares at $100 each. 


Webster, Wis.—The flour and feed warehouse 
of the Webster Co-operative creamery burned 
Dec. 13 together with its contents of several 
tons of flour and feed. The loss is partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 

Neillsville, Wis.—John L. Kleckner, 79, who 
operated the Kleckner Elvtr. Co. for several 
years, died Dec. 21. The elevator has been 
managed for several years by one of his two 
sons, Alfred Kleckner. Before coming here for 
many years Mr. Kleckner was engaged in the 
grain business in Chicago. 

Menomonie, Wis.—Feed and seed problems 
were discussed at a meeting held here Dec. 21 
under auspices of County Agent J. L. Wen- 
stadt, and attended by feed and seed dealers 
of the county. Specialists in feed and seed 
lines appeared on the program and films of 
special interest were shown. 


Janesville, Wis.—Feed and seed dealers of 
Rock County attended a meeting at the Y.M.C.A. 
the night of Dec. 22, when experts from the 
University of Wisconsin College of Agriculture 
were present and gave information of interest 
to them. Among the speakers were Professors 
L. F. Graber, J. G. Halpin and Gus Bohnstead. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Grain & Stock Ex- 
change has set temporary ceiling prices on 
feed barley, ranging from $1.225 for No. 1 to 
$1.185 for No. 5. Effective Dec. 23 all dockage 
in feed barley generally known as “needles”, 
such as is loaded out of malting plants, brew- 
eries and elevators be discounted not less than 
0.75c per bu. for each of 1% dockage until per- 
manent ceilings are established. This does not 
include country run barley. If any barley is 
sold above feed barley ceiling prices the buyer 
must furnish the seller a certificate showing 
that the barley bought is for malting or human 
consumption. 


GRAIN CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Janesville, Wis.—The Frank H. Blodgett, 
Inc., mill is undergoing general maintenance 
repairs. A retaining wall is being built along 
the river bank back of the mill, the old wood 
piles at the water line having rotted. 


Princeton, Wis.—Frank L. Giese is now sole 
owner of Dahlke & Giese lumber, fuel, feed 
and grain business enterprises here and at Nesh- 
koro, having purchased Arnold Dahlke’s interest 
in the firm. Mr. Giese has been identified with 
the business of which he now is sole owner for 
nearly 60 years, first as an employee of Chit- 
tenden & Morse, E. D. Morse, and finally as 
a partner in the business when he and the late 
Charles Dahlke bought out E. D. Morse in 
1911. At the death of Charles Dahlke his son, 
Arnold, succeeded to the father’s interest. The 
business will be continued in the future as in 
the past Mr. Giese announced. Mr. Dahlke will 
time to the management of his 
five farms and power enterprises. Charles 
es will continue as manager at the Neshkoro 
yard. 


CCC Operations Top 
3.5 Billion Dollars 


J. B. Hutson, president of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, reports that loans and pur- 
chase to facilitate increased war production 
of food, feed and fibers totaled more than 3.5 
billion dollars during the 1943 fiscal year as 
compared with 1.6 billion in 1942, 

Hutson stated that the principal objective was 
to increase the production of vegetable oils, 
dairy products, poultry products and meats. 
Price supports for these and other commodities 
needed in the war were integrated with the 


price control program of the Office of Price 
Administration. 


Texas Pioneer Dealer Passes 


Elbert G. Rall died Dec. 18 in a hospital at 
Fort Worth, Tex., after a week’s illness, aged 
77 years. 

A native of North Vernon, Ind., he went to 
Texas and worked as a railway mail clerk until 
scalded in a railroad wreck in 1893, which 
caused him to look for another occupation, es- 
tablishing the E. G. Rall Grain Co., of which 
he was president at the time of his death. He 
built a large grain elevator at Fort Worth, 
and was interested in a number of other success- 
ful enterprises with Frank Kell and James 
Whaley. 

He was one of the original members of the 
Texas Grain Dealers Ass’n. 

Surviving him are a son, Marvin C. Rall, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Estelle Calhoun. 


N. E. Indiana Dealers Meet 


Phillip E. Legge of Uniondale was elected 
president for the ensuing year of the North- 
eastern Indiana Hay and Grain Dealers Assn. 
at its annual dinner in Fort Wayne, Jan. 10. 
Mr. Legge succeeds Walter Penrod of South 
Whitley. 

Other officers elected: Arthur Goeglein of 
New Haven, vice-pres., and A. E. Leif of Fort 
Wayne, secretary-treasurer. 

Forty . members attended and -heard Lt. 
George A. Schulz, U. S. Navy, retired, and 
now an Indiana Technical college instructor, 
describe the lives and customs of people of 
north Central Europe and Russia and interest- 
ing personal experiences during his tenure in 
1936-1938 as a naval attache between Berlin 
and Moscow. 

The association will meet again Monday 
night, March 13. 


Hillview, Il],—An outstanding record in 
the production of soybeans was made by Geo. 
W. Bowman, who produced 7,680 bus. on 240 
acres. The crop was deliyered to the Com- 
munity Elevator, manager, Chas. Arnold re- 
porting the beans of very fine quality. 
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Washington News 


Roy F. Hendrickson has been appointed 
diiector general in charge of supplies for the 
U.N.R.R.A. 


A legal advisory committee headed by E. 
Barrett Prettyman has been created for 
O.P.A. Administrator Bowles. 


In 33 months the United States has lend- 
leased to Russia 343,000 tons of wheat and 
flour, according to the 13th report of the 
president. 


The resolution temporarily extending the 
life of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and its food subsidy authority to Feb. 17 has 
been signed by the president. 


Requests from dry corn millers for relief 
from the unfavorable pricing situation that 
threatens to create a new “squeeze” have 
prompted consideration of end-product ceil- 
ings adjustments. Trade representatives may 
be called later for consultation on proposed 
changes in price regulation No. 305. 


C. S. Gordon, chief of the grain and feed 
division of O.P.A. has confirmed the inter- 
pretation that interior points must base maxi- 
mum prices for grain sorghums on’ their 
appropriate terminal. Otherwise, transactions 
do not come within the provision of “normal 
trading” as specified in the “freeze” order. 


The wheat flour subsidy was increased 5 
cents on an average per bushel of wheat used 
by the government’s Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration. On hard wheat ground outside of 
Pacific Coast area the subsidy is 2lc per 
bushel for the month of January. On soft 
wheat ground outside that area the subsidy 
is 9.5c per bushel. 


Action on food subsidies will be delayed 
until after the holidays, the Senate finance 
committee having rejected the Bankhead bill 
for outright repeal and the Taft amendment 
for a compromise. Behind the fight on subsi- 
dies is a determination of Congress to make 
spending agencies accountable to Congress 
and not to the President. 


Holders of “A” gasoline ration books can- 
not expect to become eligible to purchase new 
tires for many months to come, the Office 
of Rubber Director warned recently. Rubber 
Director Bradley Dewey said that “Present 
restrictions may be expected to remain in 
effect until such time as the production of 
synthetic tires is of sufficient volume to war- 
rant a relaxation of the eligibility require- 
ments.” 


Where two or fewer are employed at one 
grain station neither is an executive. Where 
three or more are employed at one station, 
one must be considered an executive. The 
pay of an executive, in this case, may be 
adjusted only “to maintain the dollar differ- 
entials existing between each executive and 
administrative employee and the highest paid 
employee under their supervision, according 
to the War Labor Board. Thus the pay of 
such an Executive may be adjusted if his 
pay is under $5,000 per year; if over that 
amount, prior approval by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue is necessary. 


The essentiality of an establishment, it was 
explained Dec. 13, depends not only upon 
its being engaged in an activity included in 
the List of Essential Activities, but also upon 
the extent to which the product or service 
is used to meet war needs or minimum civil- 
ian requirements under wartime conditions. 
The War Manpower Commnission’s ruling in 
earlier instructions, which are still in effect, 
provided that whenever the essential and 
unclassified activities are not separate, as in 
the case when the same workers are engaged 
in both departments, the establishment will 
be classified as essential only if 75 per cent 
of its activities are devoted to production of 
items on the essential list. 


The tax bill written by the Senate finance 
committee Dec. 16 provides that non-profit 
organizations such as labor unions and farm 
co-operatives must file annual financial state- 
ments with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 


Interpretations of the New 
Corn Ceiling 


The Kansas City Board of Trade has ob- 
tained from the O.P.A. the following in- 
terpretations: 


It is reported that some district office of OPA 
has stated that corn may be purchased in 
Area A on basis of a price $2.15144 per 100 Ibs. 
delivered Denver, or on basis of the Pacific 
coast price, $1.48 per bu. delivered at coast 
points, even tho such prices figure basis point 
of origin in excess of prices determined under 
Sec. 5 of the order. 


We are advised that this may not be done. 
Sec. 5 provides that maximum prices for sales 
by country shippers shall be on the basis of the 
price at some terminal city or at an dnterior 
rail or barge loading point at which delivery is 
made to the purchaser, or on the basis of a 
price at a terminal city or at an interior rail 
or barge loading point plus freight. The sec- 
tion does not contain any authority to de- 
termine the price upon the basis of any interior 
receiving point. 


We have also been asked to determine the 
ceiling price basis for retail sales by a country 
elevator of corn purchased from a _ producer 
at the same elevator. We are advised that 
in Area A the maximum mark-up is 2.5¢c per 
bus. and in Area B 5.5¢ec per bu. over the 
formula price. In other words, the elevator 
pays 2.5c under the formula price to the pro- 
ducer and is entitied to retail mark-ups of 5c 
in Area A and 8c in Area B over the price 
paid to the producer. 


The W.F.A. has reduced the “set aside” 
percentage of raw linseed oil from 45 to 25% 
of current production, and terminated an order 
which required holders of more than 240,000 
pounds to reserve 25% of their inventories for 
war needs. Flaxseed crushers have been setting 
aside 45% of their raw oil production on F.D.A. 
option since last June when F.D.O. 56, the set 
aside order, became effective. An amendment 
to the order, effective Oct. 26, not only reduces 
the set aside percentage, but liberalizes its sales 
provisions. 


Plan Ahead 


FOR YOUR 


STEINLITE @ 


Success today demands planning ... 
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Flaxseed for Feed Not Exempt 


from Import Duties 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 8—Shipments of 
Canadian flaxseed to American crushers from 
the 1943 Canadian flax crop in gross bushels 
up to the close of navigation on Dec. 12, 1943, 
were 5,674,000 bus. The Canadian flaxseed 
visible supply at terminal and country elevators, 
afloat and in transit this week is 11,547,575 bus. 
compared to 7,368,832 bus. the same week last 
year. 

Argentine shipments of flaxseed last week 
were 161,000 bus. to the United Kingdom. 
There were no shipments to the United States, 
nor are there any parcels afloat for the U. S. 
The visible supply of flaxseed in Argentina is 
12,992,000 bus. P ; 

Flaxseed under loan by Commodity Credit 
Corporation to farmers amounts to 552,000 bus. 
which is a little less than half what it was 
at the same time last year. Under the present 
loan plan farmers receive the support price of 
$2.85 Minneapolis basis less freight plus 7c 
storage. They must pay 3% interest on the 
loan. Flaxseed has sold in Minneapolis steadily 
for the past few months at the ceiling price 
of $3.05, so it is a little hard to understand why 
farmers continue to keep flax under loan unless 
they expect some increase in ceiling prices 
which is not at present contemplated ror this 
cro> year. : 

In connection with importations of flaxseed, 
Federal Law No. 211 which was enacted toward 
the end of December and which granted a 90- 
dav import duty exemption on certain grains 
used for feed, including flaxseed, does not apply 
to flaxseed which is imported for processing 
into oil and meal, according to the interpreta- 
tion of the Commissioner of Customs.—Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., T. L. Daniels. 


ne 


St. Louis, Mo.—State secretaries of agri- 
culture met here Nov. 29 to consider what could 
be done to meet local shortages of feeds. 

Ceiling prices on shelled popcorn at the 
processor level will be announced shortly by 
OPA, Senator Gillette, Democrat of lowa, said. 
Gillette said a number of popcorn companies, 
especially in Iowa, had expressed a desire for 
control of shelled popcorn prices because wild 
speculation has been playing havoc with the 
market.”—P. J. P. 


The STEINLITE 
One Minute 
Moisture Tester 


placing orders far ahead. In your 


plans for next season, include an easy-to-use Steinlite. Book your order 
now. Permit us to make shipment within a 60-day period just ahead of the 
busy season. No down payment required. 


The Steinlite Is FAST, ACCURATE and EASY to USE 


It is Fast: An experienced operator 
can make a test in one minute. It is 
Accurate: Calibrated against offi- 
cial Government oven methods... 
built by staff of radio laboratory 


“HEADQUARTERS” for moisture testers, scales, probes... 


technicians. It is Easy to Use: Al- 
most as easy as a radio... oper- 
ates on radio frequence impedance 
principle. 10-day free trial. 


all seed and grain testing 


equipment. 
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Pierre, S. D.—Gov. M. Q. Sharpe had a 
conference at Aberdeen with grain shippers on 
th: car shortage; and after getting data will 
contact federal agencies for the provision of 
cars. 

An increase in rates on soybeans from 
Thomasboro, Tolono and Deland, IIl., is made 
effective Jan. 22 by the Illinois Central in Supp. 
50-A to tariff 1,537-K. 


Total loadings of grain and grain products 
during 1943 amounted to 2,647,665 carloads, 
against 2,177,122 in 1942, as reported by the 
Ass’n of American Railroads. 


S. 1489 by Reed of Kansas is a bill to de- 
clare the policy of Congress with respect to 
abandonment of railroad lines, as a guide to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


im ta ll 


_ The Grain Movement during the first quar- 
ter of 1944 is forecast by the 13 shippers ad- 
visory boards as 356,514 carloads, against 368,- 
898 cars during the first quarter of 1943. 


The C.C.C. is reported to be seven months 
behind in paying freight due millers as refund 
on shipments of feed wheat. Some C.C.C. 
branch offices allege they are short of help to 
audit bills. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
reported to have equalized and reduced grain 
rates from Garfield and Grant Counties, Okla- 
homa, to Kansas Citv. The order gave a rate 
of 19.5 cents per hundred pounds for the Enid 
group.—P. J. P. 


Grain and grain products loading during 
the week ending Dec. 25 totaled 41,728 cars, 
a decrease of 6,836 cars below the preceding 
week but an increase of 2,305 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1942, as reported by the 
Ass’n of American Railroads. 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co.’s Sup- 
plement No. 10 to tariff G. F. O. No. 3099-A, 
effective Jan. 15, cancels transit privileges on 
grain and grain products at all Illinois points 
on the Mo.-Ill. R. R. except Sparta, and Ches- 
ter, Steeleville, Ill., on the Mo. Pac. R. R. 


The price of Canadian wheat bought by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for feed at 
Vancouver, B. C., is higher because the move- 
ment to U. S. Pacific Coast points is classed as 
domestic, and not entitled to the 13 cents lower 
rate per bushel on Canadian export shipments. 
_ The O.D.T. and I.C.C. Grain Transporta- 
tion Conservation Committee urges all country 
elevator operators to load out cars on the 
same day they are delivered to the elevator 
even if it means working on Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays. In any event keen the cars 
rolling. 

Class I railroads in November, 1943, had 
a net railway operating income, before interest 
and rentals, of $96,380,734, compared with a net 
railway operating income of $149,008,985 in No- 
vember, 1942. (November is the sixth consecu- 
tive month in which the net earnings of the 
carriers has shown a decline.) 


In Circular No. 3232 the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League goes exhaustively into the 
matter of spotting charges, the subject of 
S. 1492 and H. R. 3554, which provide that the 
station to station freight charge shall cover 
receipt and delivery of loaded cars to and from 
places of loading and unloading. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
placed restrictions on the billing of grain notify 
or straight-advise, in service order No. 174. 
The party must be located at the billed destina- 
tion and the party to be notified or advised 
must be authorized to accept notice of arrival 
and furnish disposition orders to the railroad 
agent at destination. The order was instigated 
by the O.D.T. 


Odessa, Wash.—A large quantity of wheat 
on the ground is being hauled.by three trucks 
of the Odessa Union Warehouse Co. to Lauer 
on the Milwaukee Road, because the Great 
Northern is unable to furnish cars here. The 
company had three times as much wheat on the 
ground at Lauer as at Odessa; but it is moving. 
At Harrington the company has 60,000 bus. of 
wheat not under cover. 


Reparation to the New Jersey Flour Mills 
Co. is recommended by Examiner Hagerty of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission from the 
D. L. & W. to the extent that the rate on grain 
and grain products of 20 cents exceeded the 
milling in transit rate of 18 cents at Clifton, 
N. J., on grain from Buffalo to New York. 
The Erie and Lackawanna regarded the 18 cent 
rate as abnormal thru Clifton as the distance 
between the points was 457 miles, against 374 
miles thru Elmira. 


Freight traffic moved by the railroads in 
the current year amounted to 725,000,000,000 
ton-miles. This was an increase of 14 per cent 
above that for 1942, the previous record year, 
and 117 per cent more than in 1939. Freight 
car loadings in 1943 approximated 42,350,000 
cars, a’ decrease of 475,000 cars or 1.1 per cent 
below 1942. Heavier loading of freight cars 
and longer hauls per ton accounted for the in- 
crease in the ton-mile volume of freieht, con- 
trasted with the decrease in the number of cars 
loaded.—J. J. Pelley, pres. Ass’n of American 
Railroads, 


Aberdeen, S. D.—The plans for diverting 
fifty cars a day to Canada for movement of 
feed wheat into deficiency areas in this country 
seems foolhardy for those directing war trans- 
portation to proceed with this plan when our 
railways are unable to secure large enough grain 
car allotments to handle grain of our own now 
ready for shipment. Every grain car diverted 
to Canada would be able to make two or three 
deliveries of grain from shipping point to ter- 
minal in the time that will be required to make 
one delivery from Canada.—Farmers Elevator 
Ass’n, C. C. Anderson, Sec’y. 


Hearing on Barge Proportionals 


In I. & S. 4718, grain proportionals, ex-barge 
to Official Territory, Examiner Fuller of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission heard testi- 
mony for 8 days at Chicago, ending Dec. 22. 

J. L. McClintock of the Continental Grain 
Co, explained competition between markets and 
its effect on freight rates. 

The amounts of grain moving into Chicago 
by the different transportation agencies were 
shown by maps and statistics presented by W. T. 
Tannehill of the Central Freight Ass’n. 

Walter R. Scott, representing the Kansas 
City Board of Trade and Kansas-Missouri 
River Mills, supported the proposal of the rail- 
roads. Only one of the 17 elevators at Kansas 
City could use the barge lines. He said the 
proportionals should never have been made ap- 
plicable to ex-barge grain. 

Freeman Bradford, mgr. of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, pointed out that the barge 
proportionals resulted in undue discrimination 
against Indianapolis elevator operators, who 
could not buy the grain from northern Illinois. 

C. K. Smith, research engineer of the West- 
ern Ass’n of Railway Engineers, said the water- 
way was not a natural facility as claimed by 
the attorneys of the barge lines; and that if 
taxes had been paid on the traffic to meet de- 
preciation charges of the waterway, the annual 
cost per ton mile for barge lines operating on 
the Illinois waterway would have been 5.4 mills 
greater. 

J. S. Brown, manager of the Transportation 
Department of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
showed the history of the rates and said he 
believed the only motive the eastern railroads 
could have in canceling the rates on ex-barge 
grain was to shut off that grain and drive the 
traffic from the barges to the western railroads. 

Shippers from territory along the waterway 


testified that farmers received 2 cents more 
per hundred pounds when the grain was shipped 
by barge instead of by rail. 

W. E. Maloney of the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change said if the ex-barge grain was penalized 
by as much as a quarter of a cent over ex-rail 
or ex-lake grain on the Chicago to Buffalo 
movement the Buffalo flour mill operators and 
feed processors would not buy the barge grain. . 


Mid-West Shippers Elect 
Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Mid-West Ship- 
pers Advisory Board, held Jan. 6 at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, the followine officers were 
elected: General chairman, Irving M. Peters, 


. traffic manager, Corn Products Refining Co.; 


alternate general chairman, A. H. Schwietert, 
traffic director, Chicago Ass’n of Commerce; 
general secretary, C. F. Devine, traffic director, 
Silica Sand Traffic Ass’n of Illinois; general 
chairman of executive committee, George A. 
Blair, traffic manager, Wilson & Co. 

L. M. Betts, manager of the railroad relations 
section of the Ass’n of American Railroads, held 
out little hope of immediate improvement in 
the grain car situation. A number of elevators 
are still closed in the Northwest for lack of 
transportation, and this movement may not be 
cleaned up for another month. 

A. H. Schwietert said that car detention re- 
ports for the last three months of 1943 showed 
a little improvement over the corresponding 
months of 1942. Cars held more than 48 hours 
in September, 1943, were 10.6 per cent of the 
total; in October, 11.8 per cent; in November, 
10.7 per cent; all down about 1 per cent from 
the 1942 months. Average car detention in those 
three months was 1.51, 1.53 and 1.52 days, 
respectively. t 

A joint luncheon meeting was held with-the 
Traffic Club of Chicago, at which railroad pres- 
idents made addresses. : : 

Ralph Budd, pres. of the Burlington, spoke in 
his capacity as regional administrator of rail- 
roads for the Army. He said the trend toward 
lighter weight equipment would continue. 

H. A. Scandrett, trustee of the Milwaukee 
Road, praised shippers for their co-operation, 
tho there was room for improvement in clean- 
ing cars after unloading. 

J. L. Beven, pres. Illinois Central System, 
predicted that 1944 traffic problems would be 
met if the necessary maintenance materials be- 
come available. 


Bin Burnt Wheat 


Chas. Molin, supervisor of the Virginia Divi- 
sion of Markets, states that bin burnt indicates 
a late stage of wheat sickness. “Bin burnt 
wheat is unsuitable for milling if the production 
of good flour is the objective. The ash and 
acidity of the flour from bin burnt wheat is 
increased and the quality markedly decreased. 
However, the good flour-making properties of 
wheat have been adversely affected by the de- 
velopment of sick wheat long before the bin 
burnt stage is reached. 

“The germ of a healthy kernel is a fatty 
substance, the extraction of which from the 
floury parts of the grain is dependent upon the 
flattening of the germ into disc-shaped bodies. 
These bodies may be separated from the floury 
products. In sick wheat the germ tends to 
pulverize rather than flatten, and separation is 
difficult if not impossible. The germ becomes 
slightly depressed, and the coating, of a grayish- 
brown appearance, rather difficult to detect un- 
less one is on the lookout with an experienced 
eye. 
ase, the germ coating is delicately peeled off, 
the dark-brown to black powdery appearance of 
the germ underneath, which has little resemb- 
lance to a healthy germ, may be seen. The 
general appearance of such wheat to a casual 
observer is good, but its milling qualities are 
disappointing.” 
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Employers Must Report 


Employers MUST report to each employee 
on Form W-2 before Jan. 31, 1944 the amount 
of income and victory taxes withheld from their 
wages during the calendar year 1943. They 
MUST also file duplicates of their reports of 
taxes withheld from wages during 1943 with 
their first quarterly report for 1944 to the 
Internal Revenue Collector. 


Popcorn Ceiling 
Unshelled popcorn (on the ear), unprocessed 
shelled popcorn and unpopped processed shelled 
popcorn (both in bulk and in packages) were 
brought under price control Dec. 24 for the 
first time at the processor level by the Office 
of Price Administration. 


The maximum price of a hundredweight of 
unshelled popcorn, f.o.b. sheller’s shipping point, 
is $3.68. For unprocessed shelled popcorn, there 
is a maximum price of $6 a hundredweight, 
f.o.b. sheller’s shipping point. 


Three groups of maximum prices are stated 
for sales of processed popcorn—sales in bulk 
from established warehouses, sales in bulk other 
than from established warehouses, and sales in 
packages. : 

On sales other than from warehouses, the 
maximum price for a hundredweight of white 
hulless popcorn, f.o.b. shipping point, is $9.35; 
a hundredweight of other than white hulless 
popcorn, f.o.b. shipping point, $8.75. In sales of 
warehouse stocks located in cities away from 
the processing plant, the maximums are $10.25 
and $9.65 delivered to retailer purchaser plus, 
in each case, actual transportation charges in- 
curred for transportation from processor’s plant 
to warehouse. 


The Wheat Situation 


The wheat carry-over in the United States 
on July 1, 1943, was 618 million bushels and 
for July 1, 1944, is estimated at 300 million 
bushels. This is in sharp contrast to the 40 
million for 1918 and 85 million for 1919. Large 
oleae and reduced exports have made ayail- 
able record quantities for feed and industrial 
alcohol production in this war, compared with 
small supplies, large exports, and curtailed use 
for all domestic purposes in the last war. A 
carry-over of 300 million bushels next July 
would provide for operating stocks and reserves 
against possible small yields and for some 
post-war relief. The disappearance of our 1943- 
44 domestic supply is now estimated as follows, 
in million bushels: Food 535, feed 380, seed 80, 
industrial alcohol 110, and exports 50. Ship- 
ments into the United States for feed purposes, 
July 1 to date, total about 45 million bushels. 
Quantities imported should be added to the 
quantity of domestic wheat being fed, and will 
increase the total disappearance in the United 
States by a corresponding amount. 

Stocks of wheat. in the United States on 
Oct. 1 totaled 1,109 million bushels, the third 
largest on record for that date. On the basis of 
supplies at the beginning of the marketing year 
and imports and stocks on Oct. 1, a disappear- 
ance of 364 million bushels is indicated for the 
quarter. This includes an estimated 195 million 
bushels fed, which was very large and reflects 
the tightness of the corn situation. Wheat feed- 
ing is expected to be lighter with a 20-cent 
increase in the price of Commodity Credit feed 
wheat and reduced supplies of such wheat, and 
as the new corn crop moves to market. 

Moisture condition for the winter wheat crop 
in southern Nebraska and the western parts of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas has been un- 
favorably dry. In these particular sections 
stands are poor and spotted with drying of 
plants reported. Conditions elsewhere are still 
mostly favorable. 

Supplies in this war have been very large 
chiefly because exports have been small; net 
exports in 1939-42 averaged less than 30 million 


bushels, compared with an average of 174 mil- 
lion in 1914-17. The demand from our Allies 
in this war has been primarily for noncereal 
foods.—U. S. Dept. Agri. 


Food Deliveries for Allies 


Food and other agricultural commodities ce- 
livered to shipside during October for lend- 
lease export, mainly to the British and Russians, 
totaled 1,115,000,000 pounds, the War Food Ad- 
ministration reported today. 

September deliveries totaled —1,099,000,000 
pounds and January-September deliveries aver- 
aged 935,000,000 pounds per month. 

Smaller deliveries, than in September, of dairy 
and poultry products, meats, fats and oils, fruit 
and fruit products, grain and cereal products, 
vitamins, and non-foodstuffs were reported. But 
these were more than offset by larger deliveries 
of sugar, fish, vegetables, seeds, and soya prod- 
ucts. 


No Marketing Quotas on 1944 
Corn Crop 


In view of the great amount of corn needed 
to sustain the high rate of livestock production 
called for in the 1944 production goals, there 
will be no marketing quotas on the 1944 corn 
crop, the War Food Administration has said. 
Corn marketing quotas for 1943-44 had been 
proclaimed unnecessary by the War Food Ad- 
ministrator, on Sept. 14. 


The 1943 corn production figure, plus the 
Oct. 1 carry-over indicates a total supply of 
3,469,951,000 bus. The estimated 1943-44 total 
disappearance, which includes estimates for ci- 
vilian, military, and Lend-Lease requirements, 
is $,250,000,000 bus. The total disappearance in 
the 1942-43 feeding year exceeded the record 
total corn production of 1942. Dyjsappearance 
during that period totaled 3,251,144,000 bus, as 
compared with a production of 3,131,518,000 bus. 


Today’s “STAND-OUT” 
DUST COLLECTOR 


the DAY DUAL-CLONE 


for 4 Basic Reasons: — 


1. LOW RESISTANCE 
2. HIGH SEPARATING 


EFFICIENCY 


3. COMPACT DESIGN 
4. EASY INSTALLATION 


(no need to cut through 
upper or lower floors) 


Patented DUAL-CLONE construction utilizes to the maximum the 


basic principles 
foundation of 


of cyclonic separation. 


DUAL-CLONE is the 


DAY Complete DUST CONTROL SYSTEMS 


for all types and sizes of grain handling and processing 
plants. Each job correctly engineered, manufactured and 
installed. The DAY organization offers you the benefits of 
62 years of progressive experience in solving dust control 


problems. 


Dust Control is Too Important not to have the information 
in our booklet “DAY DUST CONTROL.” Write for a copy 


—no obligation. 


eee 
SS 


Vuet 


Ventaol 


The DAY Company 


810 Third Avenue N.E. 


Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


In Canada: 
The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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Field Seeds 


Rice, Minn.—The warehouse of the Gazett 
Seed Co. burned recently, with a loss of 
$40,000. 

Springfield, Mass.—Frank A. Pouchot, for 
many years in the seed business, died Dec. 3, 
aged 78 years. 

Shenandoah, Ia.—The Henry Field Seed 
Co. has installed a new dodder mill and 
scarifier and huller. 

Ralston, Neb—vThe new bluegrass seed 
house built by the Nebraska Seed Co. burned 
early Dec. 16. Loss, $2,000. 

Jefferson, Ia—The Turner Hybrid Seed 
Corn Co. will remove its store to another 
building which is being remodeled. 

Belle Plaine, Ia—A tool room is being 
built as the third improvement this year on 
the plant of the Funk Bros. Seed Co. 

Bottineau, N. D.—Geo. C. Squire is install- 
ing a clipper seed cleaner, a scarifier, a grav- 
ity cleaner and a separator to handle seeds. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The Georgia Seedsmen’s Ass’n 
held a one-day meeting Jan. 12 at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, Mr. Cofer of Athens, Ga., pre- 
siding. 

Choteau, Mont.—The seed cleaning plant 
of the Teton County Shinping Ass’n, which 
was closed Jan. 1 will be reopened in the 
spring. 

Waterloo, Neb.—A. S. Kenerson, for sev- 
eral years with the J. C. Robinson Seed Co., 
died Dec. 16, after an illness of several 
months. 

Cherokee, Ia.——Lee Haynie, manager for 
the Earl May Co. here, has been promoted 
to assistant store supervisor, Larry Lents 
succeeding him. 

Columbia, §S. C.—The South Carolina 
Seedsmens Ass’n has elected H. M. Evans, 
pres.; J. W. Hare, vice pres., and Gary E. 
Douglas, sec’y-treas. 


Seed Movement in December 


Receipts and shipments of seeds at the 
various markets during December, compared 
with December, 1942, in bushels, except where 
otherwise indicated, were: 


FLAXSEED 
Receipts Shipments 
: 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Chicago 88,000 118,000 61,000 81,000 
Milwaukee 1, DOO: eke bent s coteive lM trie eit 
Minneapolis 1,059,000 744,000 246,000 109,500 
Portland 109 28. “ee Sarae Ol eon as Tice eietwanare 
Spokane 81,000 SL, 0007 Pi wacko © tcealo'e 
Superior 189648) SS63;3434" i ook 82,000 
Wichita 12000 Mee ay pret RAC» SBA Rein 
KAFIR AND MILO 
Portland 14° 074 tee eee eeeORict ap cil esc 
St. Joseph 5,340 7,500 1,780 3,000 
St. Louis 883,400 4,200 833,200 4,200 
Wichita 259,200 46,400 241,600 18,500 
CLOVER 
Chicago, Ibs. 787,000 1,413,000 429,000 1,020,000 
Miiw’kee, lb. 326,345 322.990 .....: 360,200 
TIMOTHY 
Chicago, lbs. 363,000 742,000 60,000 462,000 
Milw’kee, lbs. 672,335 34,010 & ieee 893,065 
CANE SEED 
Ft. Worth 13,500 9,000 2;000. > Sax. os i 
Hutchinson 191,000 12,000 |". Aapeem a enieele 
PICIAMANOLA, Fen cx ener 27400 Toten bes 
Wichita 3, 20s Cote «5 00 yer chee 


Kansas City 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO., Inc. 


Jefferson, Wis.—To save labor the A. O. 
Popp Seed Co. has installed two elevators, 
one to take corn from drying bins to sheller 
and one to deliver to upper floors. 


Atlantic, Ia—Winford Armstrong, assis- 
tant manager, is in charge of the Earl E. 
May seed store, Cole Moffee having resigned 
to engage in other business at Avoca. | 

Baton Rouge, La.—Meeting at this city 
Dec. 16 the Louisiana Seed Dealers Ass’n 
elected A. S. Petrus, pres., J. S. Mitchell, 
vice pres., and Lane Wilson, sec’y-treas. 

Worthington, Minn.—The buildings for- 
merly leased by the Worthington Seed Co. 
have been purchased and are being taken 
oo by the Boote Hatcheries & Packing 

o 


Raleigh, N. C—The North Carolina Seeds- 
mens Ass’n has elected J. W. Sexton, pres.; 
F. M. Byrd, first vice pres.; G. K. Gillie, 
second vice pres., and F. S. Pittman, sec’y- 
treas. 


Harrisonburg, Va—VThe Wetsel Seed Co. 
has purchased a lot 55x135 ft., adjoining its 
plant, with a building that will increase 
storage room. Two cleaners have been pur- 
chased. 


Monroe, Wash.—Expanding business of 
the Wolfkill Feed & Seed Co. has led the 
Great Northern Railroad Co. to make sub- 
stantial improvements on the tracks serving 
the seed company. 


San Jose, Ill—The Kelly Seed Co. is add- 
ing 70,000 bus. of storage in a 2-story and 
basement building, 50x142 ft., with a new 
switch for carloads in bags. The corn grad- 
ing capacity will be doubled. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Arthur Teweles, former- 
ly connected with the L. Teweles Seed Co., 
died Dec. 20, aged 76 years. He is survived 
by his wife and his brother, Max, who is 
president of the seed company.—P. J. P. 


Denver, Colo.—R. E. Patterson, acting 
sec’y, announces that the annual meeting of 
the Colorado Seedsmens Ass’n will be held 
at the Oxford Hotel Jan. 22. On the program 
is a discussion of seed price regulations, the 
Colorado seed law and an illustrated lecture 
with colored slides. 


Denver, Colo.—Chas. I. Simpson of the 
Western Seed Co. and the Simpson Seed & 
Floral Co., died Dec, 19. He had been en- 
gaged in the seed business here since 1907 
and for many years was sec’y of the Colorado 
Seedsmens Ass’n. He is survived by the 
widow and a son, Chas. D., who is in the 
Army air force. 


Washington, D. C.—Rep. Peterson of 
Florida has introduced H.R. 3405, a bill pro- 
viding that when the Department of Agricul- 
ture or any other agency of the United 
States government shall distribute seeds, live- 
stock and poultry feed, nursery stock, fer- 
tilizer, or soil conditioning or fertilizer ma- 
terial to farmers, it shall be the duty of the 
officers or employes or agents distributing 
same to comply with and be subject to the 
inspection laws of the state within which such 
is distributed. 


A textile fiber made from soybeans is an- 


nounced by H. R. Drackett, pres. of the Drack- 
ett Co., Cincinnati. 


Buyers and sellers of 


1 falfa, Lespedeza, Cl Timothy, G 
ST. LOUIS 4, MISSQURI °“°*'pcatier ‘Seeds, Sudan Geass) SogtSesns, Cows eeai ne 


Clean Seed Early 


Spring is the time for house cleaning, but 
right now is the time for seed cleaning, says 
O. C. Lee, Purdue University extension weeds— 
man. Co-operating in the program to promote 
the use of better seed, many Indiana seedsmen 
have arranged to clean seed for Hoosier farm— 
ers. 

Seed plants over the state are equipped with 
modern machinery that will remove weed seeds, 
such as dodder and buckhorn, from clover seed. 
Farmers are urged by seedsmen to have this 
recleaning done early, since later in the season 
they will be too busy to do custom work. 

Lots of seed too small to be run thru a 
cleaning plant can be traded for clean seed on 
a recleaned basis. When this is done, it is 
suggested that the farmer examine the seed 
tag to make sure the seed is free from weed 
seeds, high in germination, and of an adapted 
variety. 


Winter Legumes of Great Value 
in Protecting Cotton Crop 


Two clovers used as winter cover crops have 
given partial control of root rot in a succeeding 
crop of cotton thereby increasing the yield of 
cotton in a test conducted at the Blackland 
Experiment Station. The results for the one- 
year test were so outstanding it is believed they 
should be presented at this time. One clover was 
hubam, an annual variety of biennial white 
sweet clover (Melilotus alba var annua). The 
other was the annual yellow blossom clover 
(Melilotus indica). ; 

A record of Aug. 2 revealed that cotton in 
the plots following the winter legumes had 
about 50 per cent fewer plants killed by root 
rot than those without the winter cover. This 
was correlated with a 42 per cent increase in 
yield of cotton following the hubam clover and 
a 34 per cent increase where it followed 
Melilotus indica. Ata later date, Sept. 7, root 
rot had killed practically the same number of 
plants in all the plots—Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


BUYERS AND SELLERS 
ALL VARIETIES 


FIELD SEEDS 


ASK FOR PRICES 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS| 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


Get in Touch With Us 


WE ARE BUYERS AND SELLERS OF 


FIELD SEEDS 


GEO. P. SEXAUER & SON 
Brookings, So. Dak. 


Des Moines, Ia. 


FOR SALE 


Tama Control and Boone 
Certified and Uncertified 
SEED OATS 


Truck or Carlot Shipments 


Paul V. McMahon 
P. O. Box 143 Ames, Iowa 
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Honey Sorgo Different from 
Leoti Seed 


Numerous complaints have been received by 
the Food Distribution Administration from 
farmers and State agricultural officials indicat- 
ing that some seedsmen and growers are selling 
and shipping in interstate commerce Leoti 
sorghum seed as a substitute for Honey (seeded 
ribbon cane) sorgo in violation of the Federal 
Seed Act. 


FDA officials in charge of the enforcement 
of this act said that vigorous steps are being 
taken to stop such sale and shipment of Leoti 
sorgo seed labeled as Honey sorgo seed. Farm- 
ers in the Southern States are taking losses due 
to the substitution. 


HONEY SORGO is a late-maturing, heavy- 
producing forage variety and is used extensively 
for syrup-production in the South Central and 
Southeastern States. Growing to a height of 
seven feet or more it has a very stout stalk. 
The panicle or head is long and spreading with 
long branches, somewhat resembling broom- 
corn and the seed is entirely covered with a 
long pointed glume (chaff) pale brownish-red 
in color. The endosperm starch stains blue 
with the iodine test. 


LEOTI SORGO matures early to mid-season 
and is used for forage in parts of the country 
having a short growing season, principally Ne- 
braska and Kansas. It is also grown for seed 
in West Texas. Leoti is shorter than Honey 
sorgo growing to around five feet and has a 
much smaller stalk. Spots on the mature leaves 
and stalks are tan while in the Honey variety 
they are bright red. The panicle is fairly com- 
pact at the base with an open tip whose long 
branches usually hang over with the weight of 
the seed. Leoti glumes are reddish tan. They 
are wide, thick and short and leave the tip of 
the threshed seed exposed. A uniformly dull, 
waxy appearance distinguishes the endosperm 
and no layer of horny starch is present. The 
starch stains reddish under the standard iodine 


test. Leoti is one of the few sorghum varieties 
with a so-called waxy seed. 

SEEDSMEN have often obtained growers’ 
declarations of variety to be protected from a 
Federal Seed Act ruling that agricultural or 
vegetable seed labels must contain percentages 
of kind, variety or type where considered indis- 
tinguishable. This has been done even though 
many times the variety of the seed involved 
is considered distinguishable. Honey sorgo seeds 
payee: distinguished from Leoti, FDA officials 
said. 


New Varieties of Flaxseed 


At the recent meeting of the Flax Institute 
of the United States held at Minneapolis it was 
reported that in Minnesota for the coming 
season there will be over 50,000 bus. of new 
variety seed certified for growing, and in 
North Dakota 30,000 bus. Substantial amounts 
are also available in Iowa and Montana. 

Canada’s new variety, Royal, received very 
favorable comments and in the province of 
Saskatchewan alone there will be 70,000 bus. 
of certified seed available for next spring. 
There was considerable discussion of further 
adaptation of flaxseed to the present require- 
ments of paint and varnish manufacturers using 
linseed oil. 


Decrease in White Corn 
Production 


The replacement of open-pollinated corn by 
hybrids developed from yellow varieties has 
caused a decline in white corn production from 
about 45% of the total crop in 1918 to less than 
15% of the total crop in 1943. 

Use of hybrid seed also has resulted in a shift 
of the major white corn producing area from 
the corn belt to the corn producing states in 
the South. In 1943 the leading states in produc- 
tion of white corn were Georgia, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina, with only Nebraska 
of the corn belt. states approaching them in 


Leoti Sorgo (left) Honey Sorgo (right) at Same Time in Growing Season, at Beltsville, Md. 
Less Mature Honey Sorgo Seed Head Partially Surrounded by Sheath. 


quantity. None of these states, however, pro- 
duced a quantity equal to that of 25 years ago. 

White corn production in 1943 totaled 457,- 
000,000 bus., compared to 1,102,000,000 bus. in 
1918. White corn appears to be losing in the 
competition for popularity among growers and 
consumers, despite premium prices offered by 
millers.—U. S. D. A. 


Growing Wheat Without 


Fertilizer 


This year 1943 is the 100th anniversary of the 
laying down of the most famous experimental 
wheat plot in the World—the Broadbalk field at 
Rothhampstead, England—. 

In 1843 this field had been for many years 
in crop rotation when the then Director, Mr. 
Lawes, decided to grow wheat on it indefinitely, 
in order to see what would happen, and also to 
find out how the artificial fertilizers he had re- 
cently introduced for farm practice acted on the 
crops and on the soil. The Broadbalk field was, 
therefore, divided into plots each of which was 
about two-thirds of an acre. One plot has been 
kept without either manure or fertilizer of any 
kind since the last dressing of manure which it 
had in 1839. Another part of the field has each 
year received farmyard manure and the remain- 
ing part has received artificial fertilizers in 
various combinations. 

Wheat was sown on all three parts of the field 
in October, 1843, and has been sown each year 
since. 

Everyone at the time predicted that the field 
that was sown continuously to wheat without 
either manure or fertilizer would quickly fail, 
and that the land would be irretrievably spoiled. 
The critics predicted fairly good yields for the 
first two or three years and then a rapid de- 
terioration. The critics, however, have been 
proved to be wrong, for in an article written by 
Sir John Russell, the Director of the Roth- 
hampstead Experimental Station, and published 
in the last issue of that fine British Farm pe- 
riodical The Countryman, it is revealed that 
the biggest yields of this plot, which has been 
sown continuously to wheat without fertilizer 
or manure, came only after many many years. 
The 95th crop, ie. that of 1938 gave a yield of 
2634 bushels to the acre, and the 99th crop, that 
of 1942, gave a yield of 26%4 bushels to the 
acre, indicating that land will continue year 
after year to produce a fair yield of wheat 
without any fertilizer or artificial aid if it 
should be absolutely necessary. 

A moment’s reflection indeed will show that 
this must be true, otherwise long ago great 
areas of the world would have ceased to pro- 
duce wheat and mankind would long ago most 
probably have disappeared from certain parts 
of this earth. 

The application of manure and of artificial 
fertilizers have, of course, as was to be ex- 
pected, given higher yields, showing the value 
of these aids. For instance, at the same time 
that the plot that had received no manure or 
artificial fertilizer was giving 26 bushels to the 
acre, the fertilized plots gave 58 bushels. 

There is a fine ray of hope for us on our 
Canadian prairies coming out of these experi- 
ments at Rothhampstead, for it teaches that 
with reasonable care of our land, avoiding soil 
blowing and erosion as much as possible, we can 
continue to produce good crops of wheat, and 
no doubt of other grains, on our prairie soils 
for generations to come; which is all quite con- 
trary to the views expressed a few years ago by 
some that our prairie soils, in the main, were 
already near the time when they would be 
non-productive—Searle Grain Company, Ltd. 


The National Council of Farm Co-opera- 
tives, meeting at Chicago Jan. 7 declared that 
“The administration has formulated separate 
food production, food distribution, and food 
pricing administrations in which are inherent 
the possibilities of schism, disagreement and 
resultant confusion.” 
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J. Il. Dennehy (left), President, and M. W. George (right), Vice-President, of the B. I. 


Weller 


Co., are helping Supt. Vasile Antoniu to safeguard the millionth Calumet lest it slip out on back 


orders. 
Produce One Millionth Bucket 
The B. I. Weller Co. recently announced 


the manufacture on Dec. 2nd, of the one 
millionth Calumet super capacity elevator cup. 
The popularity of the Calumet has grown stead- 
ily among millers as well as country and terminal 
elevator operators because of its high capacity, 
strength, and efficient performance. 


Developed and patented in 1933 by Barney 
Weller it was declared to be the greatest im- 
provement in elevator bucket design in over 
two decades. 


It was the first one piece welded bucket to 
be put on the market, in the days when welding 
was in its infancy. Nowadays welding has come 
to be accepted as the most efficient and strong- 
est way in which to join together two pieces 
of metal. 

Vasile Antoniu (Tony) who has been the 
plant superintendent of B. I. Weller Co. for 
over twenty years and is widely known in the 
industry can remember well when Mr. Weller 
was developing the Calumet Cup and has 
watched it grow in popularity since then. 


One of the interesting features of the design 
of the Calumet has to do with the patented 
curve of the bottom of the cup. This curve is 
in the form of a logarithmic spiral. Barney 
Weller hit upon this shape because he remem- 
bered that in his early experiences as a de- 
signing engineer he had had something to do 
with the design of a horse race track. When 
the ends of the track were changed from a 
regular oval curve to a curve in the shape 
of a logarithmic spiral the speed of the horses 
in running around the track was increased by 
several seconds. So he adapted this curve to 
the Calumet Cup and found that it very ma- 
terially helped, when the cup scooped up ma- 
terial in the elevator boot, as well as when it 
emptied by throwing material out of the cup 
by centrifugal force at the elevator head. This 
curve caused the material to be completely dis- 
charged from the bucket in the intended direc- 
tion and with a minimum of friction and back- 
legging. It also was found that with this scien- 
tifically shaped cup the buckets would be spaced 
closer together and the belt speed could be 
substantially increased with resulting increases 
in capacity. 

Mr. Dennehy, President and Mr. George, 
Vice- Pres. of the B. I. Weller Co. say that each 
year had seen a considerable increase in the 


volume of orders for Calumets until now the 
grand total has passed the million mark. 


Protein Content of Canadian 


Wheat 


According to the December bulletin of the 
Grain Research Laboratory of the Canadian 
Board of Grain Commissioners the protein sur- 
vey of the 1943 crop of hard red spring wheat 
shows that the average protein content is 13.5%, 
or 0.2% lower than the average for the seven- 
teen annual surveys conducted by the laboratory. 
The 1943 level is higher than that for 1942 by 
0.7%. The 1943 map is characterized by an 
extensive zone of medium protein level, which 
covers more than half of the total crop-growing 
area. 


Zones of below-average protein level are 


HESS DIRECT HEAT DRIER, 
HAMLET GRAIN CO., HAMLET, IND. 


found thruout Manitoba, in the southeast and 
on the northern border of Saskatchewan, on the 
western and northern boundaries of Alberta, 
and over the whole of the Peace River district. 
High protein areas are confined almost entirely 
to scattered areas in central Saskatchewan and 
in the south-central portion of Alberta. 

A comparison of the 1943 and 1942 levels for 
provinces follows: Manitoba, 13.1 and 13.0%; 
Saskatchewan, 13.8 and 12.9%: and Alberta, 13.1 
and 12.4%, The current survey is based on 
analyses of 5,645 samples, comprising 829 from 
Manitoba, 2,997 from Saskatchewan, and 1,819 
from Alberta. 


Popcorn Crop Large 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 21.—The popcorn 
crop is the second highest of record. The 1943 
corp in 11 principal commercial states is esti- 
mated at 150,724,000 pounds of ear corn, com- 
pared with the revised estimate of 160,901,000 
pounds produced in 1942, 

The acreage harvested this season totaled 
100,150 acres, 2 per cent more than the 1942 
acreage but 39 per cent above average. Produc- 
tion, however, was about 6 per cent less than 
the 1942 crop, owing to lower yields per acre 
in all producing states except California and 
Missouri. 

Popcorn yields were generally lower than last 
year. The quality of the crop is mostly good to 
excellent, altho only fair in southern Illinois, 
and rather poor in Michigan; where the mois- 
ture content was too high. 

In Illinois, survey returns indicate an increase 
in the proportion of hybrid popcorn this season, 
but the bulk of the acreage is predominantly of 
yellow varieties. In Michigan, the crop is about 
half yellow varieties and half white— 
Uo was 


We cannot too strongly urge_the discon- 
tinuance of the feeding of wheat to livestock, 
and it is our earnest hope that every inducement 
will be offered to farmers to plant a record- 
breaking spring wheat acreage. The peace will 
be won with wheat rather than meat.—Cargill 
Crop Bulletin. 

Farmers will meet to draft a _ protest 
against the administration’s food subsidy pro- 
gram, instructions to that effect having been 
given by the National Grange, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National Council 
of Farmer Co-operatives and the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers Federation. 
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St. Louis, Mo.—The widely known and im- 
mensely popular R. C. (Bob) Crawford, vice- 
pres. of the Oyster Shell Products Co., died 
unexpectedly Dec. 27. 

Great Falls, Mont.—Arthur W. Hawkin- 
son, for the past 32 years manager of the 
local branch for Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 
died suddenly Dec. 21. 


Washington, D. C.—Alloy steels are now 


plentiful. However, facilities for rolling steel. 


are still short and finished plate will be on 
the critical list for some time to come. Copper, 
magnesium, zinc, and molybdenum, desperately 
short only six months ago, are now fairly 
plentiful. 


Direction No. 1 of Priorities Regulation 
18, which required the early placement of 
purchase orders for specified items of a 
critical nature on which delivery is required 
during 1944, was revoked Dec. 29 by the 
War Production Board. This included elec- 
tric motors and generators. 


McPherson, Kan.—The McPherson Con- 
crete Products Co., builders of concrete stave 
grain bins, surrendered its charter Dec. 31. 
The business will be continued under the 
same name but as a partnership. The part- 
nership consists of members of the Anderson 
family, founders of the business, and Will H. 
Clevenger, who has been associated with the 
company for the past three years. 


Erie, Pa——O. F. Merwin, manager of the 
Eriez Mfg. Co., was in a hurry to get home 
one day recently after a wandering trip, and 
carried into a commercial airplane one of 
his large magnets. Its very presence in the 
plane made some of the indicators on the 
plane’s dashboard turn somersaults much to 
the excitement of the pilots, until Mr. Mer- 
win confessed to possessing a real magnet, 
and after he had put the magnet out of 
commission, the plane started to take him 
home. 


Enterprise, Kans.—W. J. Ehrsam, Presi- 
dent of the J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., 
died Dec. 28. Mr. Ehrsam became associated 
with his father upon his graduation from 
Rose Polytechnic Institute of Terre Haute, 
Ind. in 1892. During the earlier part of his 
career he was active in sales and engineering 
in connection with flour mills, grain handling 
equipment, and gypsum plaster mills. He be- 
came president on the death of J. B. Ehrsam, 
his father in 1924 and continued in active 
management until September of 1943. 


New York, N. Y.—The American Stand- 
ards Ass’n announces the publication of its 
new list of standards. There are more than 
600 standards listed, of which 64 have been 
approved or revised since ‘he last list was 
printed (April, 1943). The standards cover 
specifications for materials, methods of tests, 
dimensions, definitions of technical terms, 
procedures. It will be sent free of charge to 
anyone interested in this work. Requests 
should be addressed to the American Stand- 
ards Association, 29 West 39th St., New 
Mork 185 Nb Y. : 


Washington, D. C.—Wholesalers and re- 
tailers, who use Form WPB-547 (PD-IX) 
to apply for priority assistance in obtaining 
scarce goods, are cautioned not to order 
supplies of this form for more than im- 
mediate needs, the War Production Board 
said Dec. 2. A simplified version of PD-IX 
is under consideration, and is being submitted 
by the wholesale and retail division of WPB 
to appropriate industry advisory committees. 
The new form, if adopted, will require less 
time to fill out and less time to process at 
the War Production Board. Any changes 
will be made public well in advance of the 
effective date, probably some time in January. 


Lists A and B will be revised about the 
15th of every other month, the next revision 
to be issued Feb. 15, the W.P.B. announces. 


This applies to the Priorities Regulation 
No. 3. 
When W.P.B. certification is made to 


O.P.A. that price regulations operate to hin- 
der production of products essential to the 
consumer economy, O.P.A. may, with the 
approval of the Economic Stabilization Direc- 
tor, allow price increases beyond “the mini- 
mum requirements of law.” For the pro- 
ducer whose current profits from all opera- 
tions are no more than double those earned 
during the 1936-39 base period, or who is 
operating at a loss: With O.P.A. authoriza- 
tion, he may increase the price of the item 
for which increased production is needed ‘to 
an amount not to exceed the total unit pro- 
duction cost plus a profit not to exceed 2 per 
cent of that cost. 


Machinery Quota Raised 


The War Production Board on Dec. 28 an- 
nounced an increase in the permitted output of 
flour and grain milling machinery. 

Feed grinders and crushers were removed 
from rationing. 

The order reads as follows: 

The purpose of this schedule is to fix pro- 
duction quotas for certain items of flour, grain, 
feed milling and processing machinery and 
equipment for the year beginning Oct. 1, 1943, 
and ending Sept. 30, 1944, inclusive. The quotas 
for the items described in this schedule shall 
take the place of the quota provisions of para- 
graph (g) .(2) (ii) of Order L-292 with respect 
to those items. 

(b) (1) “Base period use’’ means the annual 
average tonnage of controlled materials used to 
complete items of flour, grain, feed milling and 
processing machinery and equipment during the 
years 1939, 1940 and 1941. 

(2) “Controlled material’? means controlled 
material as defined in C.M.P. Regulation 1. 

(c) Production quotas. During the year be- 
ginning Oct. 1, 1943, and ending Sept. 30, 1944, 
no manufacturer shall use more controlled ma- 
terials to fabricate or assemble flour, grain, 
feed milling and processing machinery and 
equipment in any class than the quota per- 
centage of his base period use for each class 
of machinery and equipment as set forth in a 
table. However, the restrictions of this para- 
graph shall not apply to controlled materials 
that may be obtained under Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 13. 


The quota percentage is 140 for burr mills, 
corn crushers, corn cutters, corn crackers, roller 
mills; 90 per cent for feeders, mixers, molasses 
mixers, batch mixers, pellet machines; 100 per 
cent for corn shellers, dust collectors, hullers, 
scourers, magnetic separators, gravity sepa- 
rators, wheat washers; 90 per cent for driers 
and coolers, sulphur towers, oil expellers and 
cookers. , 

At the time Order L-292 became effective 
June 15, 1943, milling machinery was limited 
to 50 per cent, so the new order averaging 105 
per cent of the base period doubles the per- 
missible output. 


Wheat Production in Kansas 
for 78 Years 


By Dr. Joun H. Parker, director Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Ass’n 


As to total annual production of wheat in 
Kansas, the crop was only from 1 to 1% mil- 
lion bushels in 1866-1868. It first exceeded 10 
million bushels in 1875, reached 27 million bush- 
els in 1878, 40 million bushels in 1894, 63 mil- 
lion bushels in 1892, 89 million in 1901. The 
Kansas wheat crop of 1914, amounting to nearly 
173 million bushels was the first one of more 
than 100 million bushels. Only twice in 78 years, 
1931 and 1942, has Kansas produced more than 
200 million bushels of wheat, nearly 207 million 
bushels in 1942 and the bumper crop of almost 
252 million bushels in 1931. 

Some correlation studies recently made for the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Association by the 
Dept. of Mathematics, Kansas State College, 
show as might be expected, a very high corre- 
lation of 95% between acres harvested and total 
production of wheat in Kansas. This high cor- 
relation indicates that acreage harvested ac- 
counts for about 90% of the total variability in 
size of the Kansas wheat crop. Note especially 
that the acreage figure here used is the acreage 
harvested, not the acreage planted. Two studies 
of the correlation between yield per acre and 
the total production were made; one for the 
78 year period 1866 to 1943, the other for the 
years 1901 to 1943. For the long period of years 
the correlation is only 18%, for the shorter, 
more recent period it is much higher, 64%. In 
the years before 1900, average yields were high, 
acreage was low, wheat was not then widely 
grown in western Kansas. ; 

In only 20 of the 78 years has the farm price 
of wheat in Kansas been above $1.00. In the 
world war year 1919, it reached an all time 
high of $2.15 per bushel. The fact that Kansas 
farmers have continued to grow wheat and to 
exist, though not to live the life of ease or 
luxury, with the farm price of wheat below 
$1.00 about three-fourths of the time, suggests 
that it can be done, in fact it has been done. 
The average farm price of wheat was down to 
42c to 44c per bushel in 1893-1895 and reached 
an all time low of 29c in 1932, that year of 
despair between the market crash year of 1929 
and the start of the New Deal. 


“We must beware of trying to build a so- 
ciety in which nobody counts for anything ex- 
cept a politician or an official, a society where 
enterprise gains no reward, and thrift no privi- 
leges.”—Winston Churchill. 

Geo. N. Peek, the first administrator of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, -died 
Dec. 17 at San Diego, Cal., aged 70 years. He 
had been a manufacturer of farm implements at 
Moline, Ill., and was one of the originators of. 
processing taxes. 
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Memphis, Tenn.—The Shelby County Re- 
tail Feed Dealers Ass’n recently elected larry 
Wood, pres.; H. V. Cathey, vice pres., and 
M. D. Madison, sec’y-treas.—P. J. P. 

Vancouver, B. C.—Some No. 1 northern 
wheat was purchased here recently for feed 
by the C.C.C., bringing total purchases in this 
market to 12,000,000 bus., mostly No. 2 and 
No. 3. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Harry G. Cowan, for 
over 40 years with Spencer Kellogg & Sons, has 
been given leave from his work as district 
sales manager, to assist Walter Berger, chief 
of the feed and livestock branch of the F.P.A. 
at Washington. 


Rep. Hope of Kansas announced Jan. 10 
that the C.C.C.. would ship immediately 75 
carloads of protein feed into Kansas, in addi- 
tion to the 100 cars allocated to the state for 
January. The bulk of this meal is coming from 
Southern cotton oil mills. 


Washington, D. C.—Reflecting the new 
trend toward divorce of government from busi- 
ness, private dealers are to be permitted to 
make shipments of feeds to Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. The F.D.A. has been ship- 
ping about 2,000 tons per month. 


The W.F.A. reported Jan. 5 that it had 
arranged for the purchase of more than 100,- 
000,000 bus. of Canadian wheat to be used as 
livestock feed. Some has already been brought 
into eastern Great Lakes ports by boat; and 
cars will be sent into the interior of Canada 
for additional large quantities. 


Washington, D. C.—The W.F.A. has ef- 
fected an agreement with the British govern- 
ment that importers in the United States have 
first call on South American meat scraps and 
tankage, while the British have first call on 
fertilizer. U.S. firms had difficulty in getting 
supplies in competition with British bidders. 

Chicago, llI.—Porter M. Jarvis, vice pres., 
has been appointed to direct the feed business 
of Swift & Co. in place of L. W. Howell, who 
retires after 47 years of service. Mr. Howell, 
who also had charge of the fertilizer business, 
is succeeded in that branch by C. T. Prindiville. 
Mr. Jarvis is in charge of soybean mills, pea- 
nut crushers, cottonseed oil mills and cotton 
gins. 

The appointment of Earl R. Reeves to the 
sales staff of White Laboratories, Inc. of New- 
ark, N. J., has been announced by Henry W. 
Swanson, Regional Manager. He will handle 
sales of Clo-Trate Vitamin Products, also 
Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast in the 
Southwestern States. A graduate of Colorado 
State College, followed by a year as assistant 
to Dr. H. S. Wilgus, Jr., head of the Poultry 
Department at that institution; as Colorado 
State Inspector for The National Poultry Im- 
provement Plan and as Nutrition Specialist 
with Farmers Marketing Ass’n of Denver, Mr. 
Reeves enjoys an excellent background in train- 
ing and experience. 


Feed Movement in December 


Receipts and shipments of feed at the 
various markets during December, compared 
with December, 1942, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
Baltimore 6,334 A100 °c as ee 
Chicago 50,919 24,669 66,780 71,068 
Kansas City 2,250 11,220 2,250 28,260 
Milwaukee's) 9)... 3. 100 18,780 12,740 
Minneapolis *2,940 *2,460 *6,960 *5,070 
Minnéapolis= 7 aicsk Stevie 84,540 48,210 
Wichita ~ ) Se 2.86 soher ccs 9,495 6,528 


*Screenings. 


Des Moines, Ia—The Des Moines district 
headquarters of the O.P.A. states that feed 
company representatives are not entitled to 
“preferred mileage” allotments of gasoline. 
“Preferred mileage” means the “C” card ration. 
The “B” ration is “occupational mileage.” The 
O.P.A. ruled that such representatives “do 
not render skilled service and technical advice, 
or, if they do, it is merely from a sales or 
promotional standpoint.” 


“Traveling merchants without much in- 
vested in facilities, have been grinding alfalfa 
in the Platte Valley of Nebraska without much 
regard to the raw material ground and without 
shipping out a feed of much value, in fact, 
buyers have not been able to recognize the 
constituent of the feed shipped to them. Some 
day these traveling swindlers will be required 
to comply with the same laws that govern 
legitimate manufacturers.” 


The directors of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants recently adopted a resolution 
advocating stricter control of labeling of feed 
ingredients, stating that “alfalfa meal used in 
the manufacture of livestock and poultry feeds 
should be licensed by the states,” and that “all 
feedstuffs shipped into the northeastern states 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. should be 
licensed by the states under the same regula- 
tions as are the feedstuffs of private suppliers.” 


Chicago, Ill—R. M. Field, pres. of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, has in- 
formation from Washington that the amounts 
of soybeans, cottonseed and peanut oil meals to 
be set aside for the month would be 20% of 
production, or the same as for January. It has 
been expected the February percentage would 
be increased. Walter C. Berger, chief of the 
feed and livestock branch of the food distribu- 
tion administration, would ask all processors 
to report by Jan. 20 on their contracts covering 
February distribution. 

Allied Mills, Inc., announced, Dec. 10, a sec- 
ond dividend of $1 a share on common stock 
would be paid this year, making the 1943 total 


$2, double the amount paid last year.—P. J. P. 
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February Set-Aside for Oilseed 


Processors 


Processors have been ordered to set aside 
20 per cent of their February production of 
oilseed meal for directed distribution to areas 
designated by the War Food Administration. 

The set-aside order, second to be issued under 
Food Production Order No. 9, is desigued to 
make protein meal available for wider distribu- 
tion. A similar order covering Januarv produc- 
tion was announced early in December. The 
order pertains to cottonseed, soybean, linseed 
and peanut oil meal, cake or pellets. 

Processors can sell or deliver set-aside oil- 
seed meal only to holders of a Certificate of 
Designated Buyer, issued by the State or County 
Agricultural Conservation Committee. 


Canada had a wheat surplus available for 
export of 584,000,000 bus. on Jan. 1, after al- 
lowing for domestic requirements to July 1. 
This is 22 per cent less than a year ago. 
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In these days of critical ingredient 
shortages, it is especially important 
that your feeds are fortified with de- 
pendable vitamin A and D supple- 
ments. You can depend on CLO- 
TRATE Products. Each is guaranteed 
to contain not less than the unitage 
claimed. Every batch is checked be- 
fore shipment in our chemical and 
physical laboratories and tested on_ 


chicks by the A.O.A.C. method. For 
dependability fortify with 


CLO-TRATE Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 
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OYSTER SHELL 


pie BRAND is the only Na- 
tionally-Advertised Oyster Shell. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. ST. LOUIS 8, MO., NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
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Calcium Carbonate in 


Oil Meals 


By A. L. Warp of National Cottonseed 
Products Ass’n 


We know the use of the free-choice method 
of furnishing calcium and phosphorus, as well 
as salt, is the most practical and economical, but 
as a matter of fact, too few farmers use the 
free-choice method. Therefore, we recommend 
in our literature the addition of 2 per cent 
ground limestone or some similar source of 
calcium carbonate in dairy feed mixtures used 
with low protein roughages; 1 per cent with 
medium protein roughages. 

We also recommend 0.1 Ib. or 1.6 ounces of 
limestone or some similar source of calcium, 
per head per day, in dry lot feeding of beef 
calves and yearlings, and 0.4 oz., per head per 
day, for lambs on feed. Our practice of includ- 
ing a source of calcium carbonate in cattle and 
lamb rations is based on our study of calcium 
and phosphorus requirements by H. H. Mitchell 
in National Research Bulletin No. 99, Mor- 
rison’s studies and recommendations, and our 
careful checking of feeding trials conducted 
by federal and state experiment stations. 

We recognize that there are four main ob- 
jections to mixing fixed amounts of calcium 
carbonate in cottonseed meal or other oil meals 
at the point of manufacture; namely: 

(a) Protein meals are often bought by mixed 
feed manufacturers to be used as an ingredient 
in their mixed feeds to which they expect to 
add specific amounts of calcium or other min- 
erals. Therefore, they do not desire to buy 
cottonseed meal with calcium already added. 
The answer to this question is that oil mills will 
make the meal for which there is a greater 
demand by their trade. 

(b) Cottonseed meal, when purchased by the 
farmer, is usually only a part of the total ration 
of the animal. Therefore, the amount of any 
particular mineral needed to be added to mea! 
at the point of manufacture would depend on 
what proportion the cottonseed meal is of the 
total ration, and on the type of animal fed. 

(c) Minerals can be mixed and fed free- 
choice by the feeder and thereby the mineral 
requirements of the animal will be more cer- 
tainly and easily met. 

(d) The buyer does not want to pay cotton- 
seed meal prices, or other oilseed meal prices, 
for a calcium carbonate product. 

The fact that calcium or other minerals can, 
as a general rule, be supplied more economically 
to livestock by the purchasing of minerals as 
minerals, does not cause us to believe that the 
feeder should be denied the privilege of buying 
feeds fortified with minerals if he desires to buy 
minerals mixed in his feeds, or oil meals. 

We do not believe that the feed manufacturer, 
or oil mill, should be denied the privilege of 
selling mixed feeds or protein meals or cubes 
fortified with calcium or other minerals essen- 
tial to the health and well-being of animals pro- 
vided the feed tag carries the declaration that 
the product is a mixture of “protein meal and 
calcium” or protein meal and whatever other 
mineral it may contain; and provided further 
that the calcium content of protein meal does 
not exceed 5 per cent and that the minimum 
protein content of the oil meal be not less than 
36 per cent in the case of cottonseed meal, 
and 41 per cent in the case of peanut and soy- 
bean meal. In other words, cottonseed meal 
fortified with calcium carbonate should lose its 
identity as cottonseed meal and carry the brand 
name of “cottonseed meal and calcium,” or cot- 
tonseed meal and whatever other mineral it may 
contain. 

The Educational Service of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Ass’n believes that cotton oil 
mills should strive to manufacture cottonseed 
meal with a protein content as high as is possible 
considering the ammonia content ef the available 
cottonseed and consistent with sound, economi- 
cal manufacturing practices. Personally, I would 
like to see the cotton oil mills in the southeastern 
states raise the protein content of cottonseed 


meal to not less than 41 per cent protein. In 
the Mississippi Valley states, where the ammonia 
content of cottonseed averages a little higher 
than in the southeast, oil mills manufacture 
cottonseed meal with a protein content of 41 
per cent. In the southwest, where the ammonia 
content of cottonseed is still higher, 43 per cent 
crude protein meal is manufactured. 


A discussion of the use of calcium carbonate 
in oil meals should naturally include mention of 
price differentials as fixed by the Department of 
Agriculture, through the C.C.C. which fixed a 
base ceiling price on bulk 41 per cent crude 
protein meal with a premium of $2 per ton for 
43 per cent protein meal, and a decrease of 75 
cents per ton for each 1 per cent less than 
41 per cent crude protein. Therefore, 36 per 
cent protein cottonseed meal sells for $3.75 per 
ton under 41 per cent protein meal and $5.75 
per ton under 43 per cent crude protein meal. 


Customs Regulation on 
Feed Imports 


In T.D. No. 50983 the Buro of the Cus- 
toms on Jan. 3 announced the requirements for 
the importation free of duty for 90 days 
of feeds such as wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax- 
seed, cottonseed, corn and hay. 

Importers are required to file an affidavit 
that the merchandise is to be used as a feed 
or a component part of a feed for livestock 
or poultry. 

Upon satisfactory proof within a year that 
the product has been used as feed the entry 
will be liquidated free of duty. 

The bill has been signed by the President 
and became effective Jan. 1. It is important as 
depriving the C.C.C. of its monopoly of im- 
porting grain free of duty. The new law will 
permit the private grain trade to participate in 
this trade to the extent that the burocracy will 
allow transportation. 


Effect of Soybean Damage 


From the standpoint of the processor, field 
damage is much more objectionable than “green 
damage.” Field-damaged beans wear out proc- 
essing equipment very rapidly and contribute in 
many other ways to higher plant-operating 
costs. Although damaged soybeans usually con- 
tain as much oil as those that are sound, nor- 
mal yields of oil cannot be obtained. The plant 
operator, therefore, incurs an additional loss 
because of the low oil recovery, the oil per unit 
being worth five to six times as much as the 
meal. A 

Field-damaged beans usually carry consider- 
able soil or dirt, which rapidly wears out the 
expellers and makes filtering the oil more diff- 
cult. Furthermore, the oil that is obtained from 
damaged soybeans is inferior in quality and 
cannot be sold to the refiner at regular prices. 

Such oil contains about five times as much 
free fatty acid as the oil from sound soybeans, 
thus increasing materially not only the cost of 
refining but also the refining loss or shrinkage 
in the original oil. These three factors, operat- 
ing difficulties, decreased oil yields, and lower 
value of the oil, lower the value of damaged 
beans for processing. 

In order to process highly damaged soybeans, 
it is necessary for the processor to mix with 
them a sufficient percentage of sound beans to 
permit the crushing machines to operate satis- 
factorily. 

The refiner receiving dark-green or highly 
colored oil from damaged beans must increase 
the quantity of bleaching earth, and also the 
time of treatment, and must employ various 
other expedients to obtain the light oil that will 
be accepted by his customers. Even if the re- 
finer is able to produce a satisfactory oil from 
the standpoint of color, it may be of poor keep- 
ing quality because of the high percentage of 
free fatty acid and the treatments he has used. 
—=U..S. Di A. 


DO YOU WANTL 
CLEANER GRAIN 


DELIVERED TO YOU? 


Want to eliminate risk of spread 
of infestation to clean grain al- 
ready in storage? 
and expense it involves? 
ally, But “How?” 

oe 


The extra labor 
Natur- 


nt 


is the answer. Grain properly treated with 

this dependable farm fumigant while on 

the farm comes to you free from Weevil, Bran 
Bugs and Moths. Made by the makers of Weevil- 
Cide, it is your protection against incoming in- 
festation. It is easy to apply. Safe. Economical. 
Sold to grain growers through mill and elevator 


operators exclusively . 


. and at a worthwhile 


profit to the dealer. Why not write for complete 
details, increase cash profits and insure delivery 


of cleaner grain? 


THE WEEVIL-FUME CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of the Weevil-Cide Co.) 


1137 W. 9th Street 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Misbranding of Cottonseed 
Meal 


A fine of $200 was imposed on the manufac- 
turer of cottonseed meal shipped from Missouri 
into Kansas for stating the article to contain 
41 per cent crude protein when in fact it con- 
tained only 37.94 per cent. 

A North Carolina manufacturer was fined 
$100 on the charge of deficiency of about 2 per 
cent in protein and excess of 2 per cent of 
crude fiber, in the percentages stated on the 
label. 

Two fines of $150 each were imposed after 
a plea of guilty to having shipped cottonseed 
meal deficient 3 per cent in protein from Illinois 
into Kansas. 

_ For a shortage of 3 per cent in protein a 
fine of $50 was imposed for having shipped 
cottonseed cake from Arkansas into Kansas. 


Tips on Stretching the Feed 
Supply 


By Harry Truax, of Indiana Farm Bureau 
Federation at Purdue Nutrition School. 


Last winter a feed problem faced us which 
required quick and definite action, that of 
stretching our protein supplies so that each 
feeder could get his fair share. 


By concerted action of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, the extension forces of the 
state universities, and other agencies working 
together as a Feed Industry Council, a national 
protein shortage was averted. 


_ To-day a more serious problem faces the 
feeder. It is not one of stretching available 
proteins, but one of conserving feed of all 
kinds because a total feed shortage is impend- 
ing. The first emergency had to do with the 
efficient feeding of livestock; present situation 
is one of planning a program of feeding which 
will enable us to have feed during 1943 and ’44 

Statistics from reliable sources indicate 15 
to 20 per cent more livestock on hand than feed 
supplies in prospect will finish for market if 
past feeding practices are continued. 


Every effort must be made to assure our- 
selves that there will be an orderly liquidation 
of a part of our livestock rather than a chaotic 
marketing of all of them later on. That, how- 
ever, is not within the realm of the subject 
assigned to your speaker. Our suggestions have 
to do with making the most of the feed sup- 
plies which are at hand. 

In line with liquidation of livestock, one sug- 
gestion that is profitable and practical in ordi- 
nary times as well as in emergencies is that 
of marketing culls and poor producers. As feed 
prices become higher, or livestock and poultry 
products become lower, only the best producers 
are profitable. Feeding operations, even with 
poor feeders and poor livestock, have been 
profitable the past few years. Hogs, for in- 
stance, are now found in abundant numbers in 
sections where they had been practically ex- 
tinct for years. The “in-and-outer” has been 
“in” for a few years. He has to depend largely 
on purchased feed. When this type of pro- 
ducer feels the pinch of narrower feeding mar- 
gins, he will automatically eliminate himself. 
Whether this will come soon enough to pre- 
serve our present feed supply is problematical. 
Our job as representatives of farmer interests 
in feed conservation is to encourage the mar- 
keting of hogs at an early age. It is a common 
sight to see hogs in the feed lot weighting 300 
to 400 pounds. Experimental results show that 
much feed can be saved by marketing hogs at 
weights between 200 and 225 pounds. 

For a good finish on beef cattle, it requires 
approximately 40 bushels of grain but this 40 
bushels of grain will produce 450 pounds of 
gain when fed to feeder Calves, 375 pounds of 
gain when fed to feeder yearlings and 300 
pounds of gain when fed to two-year olds. 
From this data, we can conclude that where 
possible, the owner of quality bred animals 
should, so far as practical, market cattle young 


to be of greatest help in the conservation of 
feed. 

A lot of feed is wasted on poor hatching eggs. 
Thirty-five unhatched eggs out of each 100 is 
not looked upon with alarm by the hatchery- 
man, yet he will have flocks in the same in- 
cubators running 85 to 90% hatchability. Much 
of the increase can be attributed to the feeding 
of a good ration. 

Next year, more than ever before, flock own- 
ers should be encouraged to feed breeder ra- 
tions or at least to feed supplementary products 
high in hatchability factors. They will not be 
able to get by on mine-run laying rations made 
largely of vegetable proteins. 


Feeding Hogs under War-time 
Conditions 


By C. P. THompson, Animal Husbandry 
Department, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 


before Ohio Nutritional Conference 

In order to produce strong, vigorous pigs it 
is necessary to keep in mind that the sow 
must be fed on feeds containing the necessary 
nutrients for producing strong pigs. Chemical 
analysis shows that the dry matter in the new- 
born pig is made up of 70 per cent protein, 20 
per cent ash, and only 10 per cent fat. It is 
obvious, then, that to produce a good strong 
pig, large amounts of both protein and minerals 
must be supplied. In addition to this we must 
also supply adequate amounts of vitamins, par- 
ticularly vitamin A and D. If the brood sow 
ration is inadequate in protein, the pigs will be 
small and weak; a large per cent of them will 
die before they are weaned and they will not 
grow as fast as those from mothers that have 
had a sufficient supply of protein during the 
gestation period. 

Experimental results show that where sows 
are fed on a ration of corn properly supple- 
mented with protein, an average of 85 per cent 
of the pigs farrowed will be strong, vigorous 
pigs, but when similar sows are fed on corn only 
during the gestation period, from 50 to 75 
per cent of the pigs will be weak. Altho it is 
necessary that protein be supplied at all times 
during the gestation period, it is: much more im- 
portant that an adequate supply be provided 
during the last few weeks. During the tenth 
week of gestation 16 grams of protein and 
74 gram of calcium are stored in the average 


litter, but during the 16th week 33 grams of 
protein and 4.29 grams of calcium are stored. 
Under normal conditions from 50 to 75 per 
cent or more of the protein should be from an 
animal source such as milk or some of the 
meat or fish products. Under present conditions, 
it will be necessary to feed less of the animal 
proteins as there will not be sufficient available 
for normal feeding; however, under all condi- 
tions keep as much animal protein as possible 
in the ration. 


MINERALS.—The lack of mineral in the 
brood sow ration does not manifest itself so 
much in the weight or strength of the pig as 
does the lack of protein as the pig is able to 
take a sufficient amount of mineral from the 
bones of the mother to build a satisfactory 
skeleton. The sow, however, suffers from lack 
of minerals during the gestation period and may 
break down in the back shortly after farrowing. 
Large amounts of both calcium and phosphorus 
are necessary for the production of milk and 
must be supplied. It is not necessary to feed 
expensive or complicated mineral mixtures to 
hogs. A simple mineral mixture consisting of 
equal parts salt, bonemeal, and ground lime- 
stone will give satisfactory results. It will prob- 
ably not be necessary to restrict the amount of 
minerals in our hog ration as there is apparent- 
ly an ample supply. 

VITAMINS.—In the absence of green grow- 
ing pastures, green colored alfalfa or other 
legume hays are good sources of vitamin A. 
Dehydrated hays are better than the sun-cured 
hays. On the other hand, vitamin D, which is 
necessary for the proper assimilation of calcium 
and phosphorus, is not present or if so, in 
very minute amounts, in dehydrated hay, but is 
found in sun-cured hays. Direct exposure to 
the sun is the best source of vitamin D. 


Recapping of tires for commercial vehicles 
with truck-type camelback was removed from 
rationing Dec. 1, under OPA Amdt. No. 61-RO 
1A. WPB Rubber Order R-1 restricts abdve 
rubber for commercial vehicles. 


Kansas City Board of Trade has ap- 
pealed to the OPA at Washington to adjust 
the new corn ceilings so that corn normally 
moving to that market will not be attracted to 
other destinations enjoying higher ceilings, such 
as two counties in Missouri, and to far west 
states. 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


The War Food Administration and the 
Food Distribution Administration recently 
bought 150 tons of scratch feed valued at 
$7,290, from the Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago. 


Clinton, Ia.—The Pillsbury Feed Mills has 
published an illustrated booklet covering the 
best program to carry out for the laying flocks. 
It is full of valuable information for retail 
feed dealers and the flock feeders. 


Ohio Poultry Council to Meet 


The first annual meeting of the Ohio Poultry 
Council will be held in the poultry building of 
the Ohio State University at Columbus. The 
Council has developed a program in co-opera- 
tion with the Ohio Turkey Assn. and the Ohio 
Hatchery Assns. Special sessions are planned 
for these two groups on the first day, Feb. 
Ist. On Feb. 2 the program is more general 
in nature. The business meeting will lay the 
groundwork for the Council activities for 
1944-45, 


Twenty-one well informed speakers will take 
up every phase of current problems. 


“The Feed Situation and the Ohio Poultry- 
man” will be handled by H. E. Frederick of 
the Ohio Feed Industry Council. 


Adjusting Poultry Numbers to 
Feed Supply 


To obtain more efficient egg production and 
to conserve vital feedstuffs, poultrymen are 
urged during the month of January to cull out 
non-producing birds and bring their laying 
flocks back to the same number of birds on 
hand in January 1943. Even tho 1944 goals 
call for 2 per cent more eggs than were pro- 
duced in 1943, this can be accomplished by 
taking full advantage of the large crop of 
1943 pullets, culling out the older, unprofitable 
birds. 


This program has been indorsed by the War 
Food Administration, the International Baby 
Chick Ass’n, the National Poultry Defense 
Committee, the Feed Industry Council, National 
Poultry Advisory Council and the Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Council. 


New Feed Mill at Minneota, 
Minn. 


_Minneota, Lyon county, Minn., is on the 
C & N-W R.R. and has two grain buyers and 
a flour mill. The Minneota Community Ele- 
vator was located adjacent to the owner’s 
elevator, which was remodeled, as was its office, 
to take care of the additional trade to be 
served at the mill. 


In the mill building, is a Diamond huller 
attrition mill with two 30 HP motors, and a 
Jacobson hammer mill with a 75 HP motor. 
The building contains ten bins for serving cus- 
tomers with bulk ground feeds, as well as sacked 
products. 


A special driveway for serving the ground 
feeds was provided. At the end of the mill 
building is a warehouse. The hammer mill was 
located in a full basement. A Pedelty type 
blower system and a Hogmo mixer was in- 
stalled for use in connection with the attrition 
mill. 

This mill building was arranged so it can be 
served from the main elevator by cross spout- 
ing. Loads of grain delivered to the elevator 
are weighed and dumped with air dumps to 
the pits at the rear of the scale, which in turn 
serve the legs that deliver the grain to the mill 
building. 

The building was provided -with necessary 
legs to and from the processing bins. Special 
valves and fittings were designed and installed 
by the T. E. Ibberson Co. The mill room is 
painted with white enamel and presents a very 
neat appearance. The T. E. Ibberson Co. de- 
signed and built the plant. 


Hay Movement in December 


Receipts and shipments of hay at the 
various markets during December, compared 
with December, 1942, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1943 1942 1943 1942 
Chicago 7,876 2,881 2,627 1,076 
Ft. Worth 528 UP) Or enon EC ICIOR 
Kansas City 12,222 6,786 8,478 3,096 
Portland ay ee gO ae freer at Bee ea 1 oe aie een cie Sie 
Seattle 1, OZ emn ae Soi. Ws: 
St. Louis 972 72 70S 204 


New Feed 


Mill and Elevator at Minneota, 


Minn. 


To deter the corn borer from attacking 
stalks John Bell of Watseka, Ill., has invented 
a liquid to be injected into the stalks to make 
them distasteful to the insect. Later, more prac- 
tically, he spread the compound on the soil to 
be absorbed by the plants, and obtained 22 bus. 
per acre more than on untreated borer infested 
areas. The secret compound is inexpensive and 
can be mixed with fertilizer for spreading. 


CUTS YOUR GRINDING 
AND MIXING COSTS 


That’s the way to as- 
sure more profits. 
That’s the way the 
complete Kelly Duplex 
line of feed mill and 
elevator equip- 
ment can help 
you. And that’s 
why you'll want 
to write us for “Ss 
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The DUPLEX MILL '& MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


HANDLE WAYNE 
Wi7) 


A complete line of Feeds, Supple- 
ments, Concentrates, Super Soy and 
Soy Products. 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. 


Executive Offices 
Board of Trade Bldg. Chicago 


Plants at Peoria, Ft. Wayne, Omaha, Ports- 
mouth, Va., Buffalo, E. St. Louis, Memphis 


FEED 
FORMULAS 


compiled by experts, designed 
to overcome war-time ingre- 
dient scarcities; formulas for 
all animals; formulas that will 
please feeders and make money 
for you, are contained in the 
new third edition of the 


Feed Trade Manual 


It also contains information on 
administration, advertising and 
selling, nutritional advances, sci- 
entific findings, vitamin require- 
ments of poultry and livestock; 
vitamin contents of feed ingredi- 
ents, and a mass of other valuable 
information. 230 pages, stiff cloth 
binding, price $3.00 plus postage. 
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Protein Used More Efficiently 


3y E. M. Funk, University of Missouri 

Experiments conducted by the Dept. of Poul- 
try Husbandry, University of Missouri, in 1941 
and 1942, show that when turkeys are fed 
mashes containing relatively high percentages 
of protein, they do not utilize protein as effi- 
ciently for meat production as they do when 
fed mashes containing lower levels of protein. 
These experiments showed that turkeys fed a 
mash containing 38.6% protein required from 
32% to 40% more protein to produce a pound 
of edible meat and a pound of live turkey to 
32 weeks of age than turkeys fed a 21.8% 
protein mash. Similar differences existed at all 
ages from 16 to 32 weeks. 

Excessively high protein mashes do not grow 
larger turkeys. Weights attained by turkeys 
fed mashes containing 21.8, 26.6, 30.6 and 38.6% 
protein were very similar at all ages from 16 
to 32 weeks of age. Mashes containing less 
than 21.8% protein might be even more eco- 
nomical after the 12th week of age. Of course 
there are lower limits. below which growth 
would be retarded. The mash fed after the 6th 
week and until maturity could very well be 
one containing about 20% protein. The turkeys 
would further reduce the protein content of 
their ration if grains were hopper-fed in con- 
junction with mash.—'Poultry Tribune. 


Feed Manufacturers in Great 


War Effort 


The feed manufacturers of the nation proved 
themselves fully equal to the emergency in the 
year 1943. 

As far as raw materials were available the 
commercial feed manufacturers in the United 
States satisfied the unprecedented demand for 
animal and poultry feed. 

Questionnaires were mailed by the War Food 


in first half of ’43; 3,046,574 in the whole of 
"42; 2,489,302 in °41; calf feeds and starters, 
123,490 ; 101,727; 73,677; horse and mule feeds, 
277,518; 336,066; 283,256; all other mixed 
feeds, 1,709,818; 2,184,503; 1,419,999. 


Feed Manufacturers Ass'n 
Making Progress 


The directors of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Ass’n have decided to recommend the 
enlargement of the board from 21 to 30 mem- 
bers in order particularly to give representation 
on the board to more of the smaller concerns. 
The board also decided to establish a Public 
Relations committee, which will have particular 
charge of telling the story of the feed industry 
and what it is doing in this war emergency, 
so that many existing misunderstandings may be 
removed. 

Since May 17, the date books were closed for 
the year, the membership has increased by 56 
—33 feed manufacturers and 23 associates—for 
a total membership of 518. 


Mineral Elements in Animal 
Nutrition 


Small amounts of manganese cobalt and cop- 
per are introduced into foodstuffs for livestock 
to meet the nutritional requirement for traces 
of these elements. Manganese helps to prevent 
perosis and to improve egg production in chick- 
ens, and to prevent lameness in pigs. Cobalt is 
necessary to prevent a form of anemia in domes- 
tic animals. Copper aids in the building of 
hemoglobin in the blood and the utilization of 
iron in the body. Experiments show that such 
ores as the oxides of manganese are not avail- 
able until they have been made soluble by suit- 
able treatment with acids. Similar results were 
obtained with crude cobalt oxide ores. Copper 
carbonate ores seem to be directly available, 
but sulfidic ores are not.—Chemical Abstracts. 
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PRODUCTION (TONS) 


{Brewers’ Distillers’ Corn 
Alfalfa dried dried gluten Meat = 
meal grains grains Fish meal feed scraps frankage 

OO 4 ne hea Ri here pae Oae EES OO Oe hooks 182,367 167,720 849,902 538,227 631,347 
LOS 20S osc sete pent ore ios 546,111 154,645 294,627 149,293 992,205 601,969 591,679 
LOAZMCATSE DAlt) ee toe re 247,764 78,556 147,524 42,598 469,773 261,342 270,164 
1943 (second half)* .... 285,430 71,075 130,487 100,967 409,654 268,296 263,554 
Ne 

No. questionnaires .... 155 56 51 214 10 1,486 

Per cent returns ...... is 95 84 71 100 69 

*Hstimated. gSun-cured and dehydrated. j;Not requested 
DISTRIBUTION IN 1942 (TONS) 
Brewers’ Distillers’ Corn 
Area of destina- *Alfalfa dried dried gluten Meat 
tion— meal grains grains Fish meal feed seraps Tankage 

Northeastern .......... 90,823 36,423 187,468 46,320 487,920 37,981 149,777 
North Gentral 4.3.3.2. 206,074 65,044 53,560 34,895 346,608 491,939 300,537 
Southern s.30. dyin 109,178 39,193 51,104 20,804 194,900 29,386 95,054 
Western. 44. ce eee 111,596 25 150 51,906 6,836 10,391 61,349 
Un OWN tro be dee is . 13,960 2,606 2,728 2,758 11,435 6,695 
Totals. A+ tanaka’ 517,671 154,645 294,888 156,653 1,039,022 «581,132 ~—S«6 13,612 


*Sun-cured and dehydrated. 


Administration to 797 feed manufacturers and 
about 80% of them replied, reporting a total 
production of 10,525,969 tons for the first six 
months of 1943. Production in 1942 was re- 
ported at 13,353,395 tons and for 1941 10,034,525. 


All types of poultry feeds, cqambined, repre- 
sented the largest part of the production, with 
dairy feeds second. Laying mashes were the 
largest item among poultry feeds. 


Figures are complete for only the first half 
of 1943, when they already greatly exceeded 
those of the corresponding period in 1942 
and 1941. 

During the first half of 1943 compared with 
the whole of 1942 and 1941 production was as 
follows, respectively, in tons, scratch feed, 
1,135,208 ; 1,414,757 in ’42; 1,077,165 in 41; lay- 
ing mash, 1,981,409; 2,842,586; 2,188,169; start- 
ing or growing mash, 1,855,312; 2,133,879; 
1,668,846; all other poultry feeds, 1,202,310; 
1,293,303; 834,111. 

Dairy feeds and supplements, 2,240,804 tons 


CHECK Protein, Fat, and Fibre 
YOUR —Feed or Grain— 
FORMULAS Analyzed at 
with Reasonable Rates 
Laboratory Runyon Testing Laboratories 
| 1106 Board of Trade Chleage, Illnots 
Analyses “Runyon Analyses Help Sell Feeds” 


DRIED MILK PRODUCTS 
FEEDING A & D OILS 
LACTO-VITA FOR-CLO 


LACTO-VEE PRODUCTS CO. 


Dayton 2, Ohio 


Triple XXX 


Meal pe Ue 


THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS Co. 


Merchants Exchange LAMAR, LO. 
ST. LOUIS ken 


BOWSHER (Crush 


Grind 


Feed Mills: mix | 


Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed— mixed as they are 
being ground — not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Cone- 
Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes for 
the milling trade. 
Sacking or Wagon Box 
Elevator. Circular on 
request. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 
SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


Malt Sprouts 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., ST. LOUIS 


._ R. HOWELL COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


GRAIN ELEVATOR AND FEED PLANT 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


STARTING JANUARY I81H 
IT’S UP TO YOU! 


TARTING January 18th, it’s up to you to lead the 
men and women working in your plant to do them- 
selves proud by helping to put over the 4th War Loan. 
Your Government picks you for this job because you 
are better fitted than anyone else to know what your 
employees can and should do—and you’re their natural 
leader. This time, your Government asks your plant to 
meet a definite quota—and to break it, plenty! 
If your plant quota has not yet been set, get in touch now 
with your State Chairman of the War Finance Committee. 
To meet your plant quota, will mean that you will have 
to hold your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan payments 
at their peak figure—and then get at least an average of one 
EXTRA $100 bond from every worker! 
That’s where your leadership comes in—and the lead- 


Keep Backing the Attack!-WITH WAR BONDS 


ership of every one of your associates, from plant super- 
intendent to foreman! It’s your job to see that your fellow 
workers are sold the finest investment in the world. To 
see that they buy their share of tomorrow—of Victory! 
That won’t prove difficult, if you organize for it. Set 
up your own cam right now—and don’t aim for any- 
Boe ee. 10 record in those extra $100 bonds! 
oe ouch Forget you ever heard of 
“10%” as a measure of a reasonable investment in War 


Bond under the Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. Today, thou- | 


sands of families that formerly upon a 

wage earner now enjoy the e s of several. In such 

Bl eee crepeseeets be pelts fraction of a, 

investment which should reach 25%, 50%, or more! 
Now then—Up and At Them! 


‘ 
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cCHRSAM TRUCK LIFTS 


THE EHRSAM 
IMPROVED OVER- 
HEAD ELECTRIC 
LIFT 


Made in two sizes, with 3-H.P. and 
5-H.P. motors. Has from one to two 
feet more lift than conventional type. 


THE EHRSAM STD. PNEUMATIC LIFT 


6’-2” lift. Fast, Safe, Efficient. 


7 ft. lift. For dumping long trucks. 
Can be placed ahead of present lift. 


THE J.B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 


ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


lt Must Be 
Handled With Care 


Dust can be controlled. Engi- 
neering service is a part of Mill 
Mutual Insurance and our Dust 
Control Bulletins and Engineer- 
ing Data are offered without 
obligation to the milling and 


grain trade. 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Grain 
Receiving 
Books 


Grain Receiving Kegister for recording loads of grain received 
from farmers. It contains 200 pages of ledger paper 8%x18% 
inches, capacity for 8,200 loads. Some enter loads as received, 
others aseign a page to each farmer, while others assign sections 
to different grains. Bound in strong board covers, canvas back. 
Headings of columns are: “Date, Name, Kind of Grain, Gross, 
Tare, Net, Bushels, Pounds, Price, Amount, Remarks.” Weight, 
2% lbs. Order Form 12AA. Price $2.75, plus postage. 


Wagon Loads Received has columns headed: “Month, Day, 
Name, Kind, Gross and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 
Price, Dollars and Cents, Remarks.” Contains 200 pages of 
ledger paper size 914x12 inches, providing spaces for 4,000 loads. 
Bound in heavy boards with strong cloth covers and keratol 
corners and back. Weight, 2 lbs. Order Form 380. Price, $2.75, 
plus postage. 


Receiving and Stock Book is arranged to keep each kind of 
grain in separate column so each day’s receipts may be easily 
totaled. It contains 200 pages linen ledger paper size 9144x132 
inches, ruled for records of 4,000 loads. Well bound in blaek 
cloth and keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 321. Price $2.75, plus postage. 


Grain Receiving Ledger has 200 pages linen ledger paper and 
28-page index, 8144x13% inches, numbered and ruled for 44 en- 
tries. Well bound in pebble cloth with keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 3 lbs. Order Form 43. Price, $3.35, plus postage. 


Grain Scale Book is designed to assign separate pages to each 
farmer and their names can be indexed so their accounts car 
be quickly located. It contains 252 numbered pages and 28- 
page index, of high grade linen ledger paper 10%4x15% inches. 
Each page will accommodate 41 wagonloads. Well bound with 
heavy board covers with cloth sides and keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 4% lbs. Order Form 23. Price $4.50, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 


327 South La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


